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A “3-in-1" Phosphate Formula 


What youre looking for... 


IN YIELDS.c¢ = The FOS formula applies Griffith’s research and 


development of foreign findings in the use of pyro- 


bines acid and alkaline phosphates—to keep the 
pH within a safe range. 


IN RESULTS... 


16 pounds of FOS, in 50 gallons of pickle, pro- 
duces higher yields in boiled and canned hams— 


a dryer cutting surface in smoked hams. 


IN SOLUBILITY... 


Thoroughly soluble at cellar temperatures, FOS 
t] 


doesn’t crystallize out at higher or lower tempera- 
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‘ phosphates for best moisture retention. It com- 
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tures. No heating necessary. 





TO DEVELOP Check into all the advantages of using FOS, now! 


MAXIMUM COLOR 
AND FLAVOR IN THE 


MINIMUM TIME... LABORATORIES, INC. 
naa haieenstincngy CHICAGO 9, 1415 W. 37th St. 


U. S. Pat. Nos. 2,668,770, 2 UNION, N. J., 855 Rahway Ave. 
2770 5M, 2,770,549, 2,770, ro GeO: 


— LOS ANGELES 58, 4900 Gifford Ave. 
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REVOLUTIONARY, SCIENTIFIC ACHIEVEMENT -.-.- 


"NEWAMAZING crose- BECKER 


VARIABLE SPEED DRIVE 


CONTINUOUS 


wa ian 


ate ie . J 
[ » | a 


6000 to 18000 x. ay, 
lbs. per hour a 





* Continuously variable speed from 


6000 to 18000 lbs. per hour 


actual extrusion time 





Exetaately By... THE GLOBE COMPANY 
" 4000 S. PRINCETON AVE. © CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
Representatives for Europe and the Middle East: Seffelaar & Looyen, 90 Waldeck Pyrmontkade, The Hague, Netherlands 
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-Bright-red, flavor-rich CANNON Peppers, in handy 
_ No. 10 cans, are firm, crisp, uniformly diced—pre- 
_ ferred by leading meat packers. Exclusive CANNON 
heavy pack gives you 20% more peppers per case, 
no increase in shipping weight. Save money, buy by 
the pound, not by the case. Play safe—keep a steady 
i aene Order now for delivery from 1959 a 







cubes uiciasivly prepared for meat packers. Grieg. 
slice evenly. In No. ee 







Slice <osily in full, rounds bright sed and 
ee ee ee 


Increase sales—save time and shipping costs. Order these superior 
meat loaf ingredients from one reliable source: CANNON. Write 
for information and prices. 


ALP Cannon & Son, Incoporaled 


MAIN OFFICE: BRIDGEVILLE, DELAWARE 
Plants: Bridgeville, Delaware ¢ Marydel, Delaware « Dunn, North Carolina 
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FRESH or FROZEN... 
ship with 
Pureco ‘DRY-(CE’ on guard 


Clean and economical, Pureco “DRY-ICE” provides the 
uniform, dry cold that has added advantages: it inhibits 
bacterial action, reduces shrinkage, and retains the bloom. 

No matter how long the trip, meats arrive in the pink of 
condition when Pureco “DRY-ICE,” properly used, is there 
to guard them. 

Pureco maintains over 100 service-distributing stations 
for your convenience. Pureco Technical Sales Service will 
be glad to assist with your refrigeration problems. Call 
your Pureco Representative today! 


1969 
NS NZ 


re s S 


Pure Carbonic Company 


A division of Air Reduction Company, Incorporated 


Nationwide “Dry-Ice” service-distributing stations in principal cities 
GENERAL OFFICES: 150 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y, 


(AT THE FRONTIERS OF PROGRESS YOU'LL FIND AN AIR REDUCTION PRODUGE 
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PORTION 
CONTROL 
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FREES YOU FROM 


" “s ~sTonglren WORRIES" 


Wallerstein meat technologists have now developed Tona-14 
: —a portion control tenderizer that gives you leeway in proc- 
3 essing your meats. Tona-14 is enzyme-balanced — specially 
formulated so you can use it in your regular routines without 
fear of over- or under-tenderization. 





HERE iS HOW UNCOMPLICATED 
iS TO USE! 





ae 
md 
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I Tona-14 is is patked-dry i in hermet- 
Dissolve 1 ai Tonal4: in one gallon cold water. ically sealed cans—retains its full 
Dip, drain, wrap Lit qi d according to usual routine at tem- — lgdefininely: in the sealed 
peratures up to 75° F. Total time from dipping to freezing : 
can be from 30 minutes up to 4 hours without danger of Write for technical bulletin and 
under- or over-tenderization. That’s all there is to it! free full one-pound working sam- 
ple today. 






WALLERSTEIN COMPANY 


DIVISION OF BAXTER LABORATORIES, INC. 
Wallerstein Square, Mariners Harbor, Staten Isiand 3, N. Y. 
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US ROYAL CUTTING BOARDS 


“We can’t begin to predict the savings 
these boards will give. After 8 years, 
we have yet to replace one,” 


“We switched from wooden boards to U.S. Royal Cutting 
Boards in our pork cutting and slicing department 8 years 
ago,” says Mr. Charles Forst, president of Forst Packing 
Co., Kingston, N. Y. “We have yet to replace a single one. 
Their benefits are, to name a few: 


e “They do not swell up, even in the humid atmosphere of 
our pork department. Wooden boards always swell and 
eventually split. 


e “The U.S. Royal Cutting Boards can be sterilized in min- 
utes with a hosing of scalding water, plus usual detergents. 
Wooden boards, being porous, always soaked up the meat 
juices and became a colony of bacteria... requiring constant 
scrubbings and decontamination measures with, of course, 
a resultant interruption in production flow. 


Mechanical Goods Division 


Says president of packing plant 


e “The ‘U.S.’ Boards are immune to slicing. Operators’ 
knives always nicked and scarred the wooden blocks, which 
had to be constantly replaned—resulting in another pro- 
duction delay. Few wooden boards lasted six months. 


e “Splinters are an impossibility with the U.S. Royal Cut- 
ting blocks. With wooden blocks, the worker’s cutting knife 
sometimes caused wood splinters to go into the product. 
These had to be pared out, and that, of course, meant paring 
our profits. I BELIEVE IT’S ONLY A MATTER OF TIME 
BEFORE THE ENTIRE INDUSTRY STANDARDIZES 
ON THIS TYPE OF BLOCK.” 


@ os e 
When you think of rubber, think of your “U.S.” Distributor. 
He's your best on-the-spot source of technical aid, quick 
delivery, and quality industrial rubber products. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 


Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 


in Canada: Dominion Rubber Company, Ltd. 
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HERE’S WHY:- 


1. Each Slice is consistent with each other slice 


from the same loaf! 


Mepaco Dual Loaf Mold’s exclusive Spring Tension Lid 
holds the product firm while it cooks and cools; so there 
is uniform texture without jelly or air pockets. Complete 
and even circulation around each mold means uniformity | 


in cooking, and less cooking time. 


2. Each loaf is consistent with each other loaf! 


Mepaco Loaf Mold Stuffer’s exclusive 
Hydraulic Retarder controls pressure ap- 
plied in loading. Control is automatic 
and mechanically accurate to any de- 
sired density. There is no margin for 


error; there is positive uniformity of den- 





sity and texture in every loaf and in 


every slice. 


Patent No. 2,726,024 
Other Patents Applied 
for and Pending 





FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE DEPARTMENT P or TELETYPE OA 532 
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Attention... 
Mr. Packer! 
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Insecticide 
Concentrate 


assures positive insect kill 


and control. 


Check these advantages: 


vi Unequaled knock-down 
and kill power 


Highly concentrated for 
economical operation 


to meat products 


Non-toxic . . . harmless to 


/ Imparts no taste or odor 
Vv personnel and livestock 


YOU:LL BE INTERESTED, TOO, IN 
THE OXFORD FOGGER ...FOR MORE 
EFFECTIVE AND ECONOMICAL DISPERSAL 


Approved by Meat Inspection 
division of USDA 


Company . 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
ATLANTA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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) TALKING ABOUT... 

x 

( a r-r-rough job made smo-o-o-ther, shopping for plant needs 

m in the PURCHASING GUIDE is sure a pleasure. Practically 
(} everything you need is there—with all the details. 

i Any supplier who doesn't put his product information in the 
fp PURCHASING GUIDE is missing a sure bet for your purchases. 
>| 


-_ Kk xX x x x x ll 
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Don't Bother Looking Up 
PHOSPHATE ¢ ‘ 
EMULSION - 
HOMOGENILEA 

; 
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Meat men have one word for it.... 


VITAPHOS * 


Safest — Most Effective — Most Economical 





——Qq = EE 





Here is the MULTI-phosphate additive that insures proper pH 
for fast cure and uniform texture of frankfurters, wieners, 
bolognas, minced ham and all types of meat loaves. Finer 
flavor, too . . . every time! VITAPHOS cuts smoking and cur- 
ing time, helps eliminate short meats and fat separations, seals 


Manufactured under First 
Spice U, S. Patent No. 
2,676,115, 











in meat juices and moisture, increases yield of plump, color- 
ful meat products that STAY ALIVE longer in storage, in 
transit and “at final destination”! — Starts working in the 
silent cutter — keeps working to the last delightful mouthful! 





FLAYOR MeMufacturers of the Famous 
me“VITRPMOS 


VITA-CURAID—Natural and Soluble Seasonings 
TIETOLIN — Phosphate for Emulsion Products 





‘- RE 
FIRST SPicE 
; Uivtng Ct mifran Y, Sve. 
SEASOLIN —The Phosphate Compound for Pumping Pickle A k Ne 
—Albumin Binder and Meat Improver 


Soocccccncncaccccoccccoce? | 


—Non Chemical Preserver of Color and Freshness 
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Better-Tasting. ar 


METROPOLITAN 
PICKLE PRODUCTS 


P 7 ieee Nor THE LARGEST 
| S. MANUFACTURERS OF 
f DICED SWEET PICKLES 


IN THE EAST... 


E: Serving the leading meat 
F packers in The United States 


Metropolitan Pickle Products, Inc. 


The best-tasting hot dogs are made with non- 
fat dry milk. 

Nonfat dry milk improves flavor, color, tex- 
ture, and eating quality of hot dogs. 

It increases nutrition and sales appeal, too, 

Nonfat dry milk gives you top-quality hot 
dogs at minimum cost. Write for free hand- 
book of formulas and suggestions. 


Nonfat Dry Milk | 


Get the facts. Write Dept. NP-6 a } 
AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, INC, 


221 North LaSalle Street ¢ Chicago1, Ill, ’ 


BEEF - VEAL - PORK - LAMB { 
- ALL BEEF FRANKFURTERS 
- Complete line of SAUSAGE AND SMOKED MEAT 


- WEST VIRGINIA SMOKED HAM 


CANNED HAMS and PICNICS 


von. ¥ 


let us work with you... 
HYGRADE FOOD PRODUCTS CORP. | 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE: 2811 Michigan Ave., Detroit 16 
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LOWERS. TOT/ iE operat 
OVER-ALE PERFORMANCE 
OF TC DERN .E 


ORDER NOW! Get Bit 
Get it Custom-Engjneered fo fit your equipment! 
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INTENSIVE 
223-DAY TESTS 
IN 699 
INDIVIDUAL PLANTS 
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Swift but Necessary 


The abrupt decision of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture to bar the importation of cured 
meat from countries where foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease is known to exist was painful to many firms 
in the meat industry and undoubtedly will be 
construed by some in South America as further 
evidence of Yankee disinterest in the welfare of 
our neighbors. 

We believe, however, that the action of the 
USDA was inescapable in view of the law and 
the agency’s responsibility to producers. 

Assistant Secretary of Agriculture E. L. Peter- 
son has explained the Department’s action: 

“Regulations governing the importation of 
products from countries where foot-and-mouth 
disease is known to exist have provided for the 
importation of certain cured meats under re- 
strictions. Although no opportunity had existed 
for research on these diseases in the United 
States at the time the provisions relating to 
cured meats were made, it was the opinion of 
responsible officials of the Department of Agri- 
culture, based on their experience with the dis- 
ease in several eradication programs, that it was 
unlikely that live virus would be brought into 
the country in such products. 

“Recently, with the establishment of a well- 
equipped and isolated laboratory on Plum Island 
in New York State, research work has gotten 
under way on foot-and-mouth disease and to a 
lesser extent on several other dangerous animal 
diseases that do not exist in this country. Ex- 
periments were carried out by the Agricultural 
Research Service at that laboratory to determine 
whether the virus of foot-and-mouth disease 
would remain alive in meats that were prepared 
and cured in conformity with practices in use in 
preparing and handling cured meats offered for 
importation into the United States. 

“Meats derived from animals carrying the 
foot-and-mouth disease virus were handled in 
conformity with the regulations. At varying 
intervals the meats were tested for the survival 
of foot-and-mouth disease virus. It was found 
that samples of muscle fibers were negative in 
the test for virus, but that live virus in concen- 
trations sufficient to infect susceptible cattle was 
found in the lymph nodes that naturally exist 
with muscles making up cured meat. Tests were 
continued with these results for 50 days. 

“The Department of Agriculture considers 
that further importation of this class of product 
is unsafe. The action taken on May 11 was 
based on the research findings.” 





News and Views 





Suspension Of federal grading of lamb and mutton carcasses 


on August 1 is being considered by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, the USDA announced this week. Formal notice of 
the proposal appeared in the Federal Register of May 28. 
Discontinuance of lamb grading was proposed initially by the 
National Wool Growers Association early this year and was 
the subject of an industry-wide meeting in Washington, D. C., 
last month. Several producer organizations said they believe 
federal grading of lamb is detrimental to farmers. The American 
Meat Institute also urged the abolishment of grading. Groups 
supporting the continuance of the voluntary grading service 
included the Western States Meat Packers Association and the 
National Association of Hotel and Restaurant Meat Purveyors. 
Persons wishing to submit written comments on the proposed 
August 1 suspension should send them before June 22 to the 
director of the Livestock Division, Agricultural Marketing 
Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


Earnings Of John Morrell & Co., Chicago, for the first six months 


The 


of the 1959 fiscal year increased to $1,726,728 from sales of 
$208,356,020, compared with a net loss of $26,156 and sales 
of $189,843,130 in the comparable 1958 period, W. W. Mc- 
Callum, Morrell president, announced this week. The 26-week 
period ended May 2. The 1959 earnings are equal to $2.07 
per share, compared with the 1958 loss of approximately 3c 
per share. Morrell is the first national packer to report half- 
year earnings for 1959. McCallum emphasized that income 
in the industry varies substantially from one period to another 
and that six-month figures are not necessarily indicative of 
results for the full year. McCallum also announced that the 
Morrell board has declared a cash dividend of 15c per share 
on its capital stocck and a 2 per cent stock dividend whereby 
shareholders will receive one additional share of capital stock 
for each 50 shares held at the close of business on June 15. 
Both the cash and stock dividends are payable June 30. 


Annual Meeting of the National Independent Meat Pack- 
ers Association, which will be in Atlantic City next year, will 
return to the Palmer House in Chicago in 1961 and will switch 
to the Americana Hotel at Bal Harbour (Miami Beach), Fla., 
in 1962, NIMPA’s executive committee has decided. The 1960 
convention will be held on Thursday through Sunday, May 
12-15, at Atlantic City’s Ambassador Hotel. 


A Feud between the United Packinghouse Workers of America 


and the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 
North America, both AFL-CIO, is causing the latter to re- 
consider the unions’ plans for joint contract negotiations with 
the industry. The dispute stems from a recent investigation by 
the House committee on un-American activities into allegations 
that the UPWA is dominated by Communists. Thomas J. Lloyd, 
president of the Amalgamated, and Patrick E. Gorman, secre- 
tary-treasurer, have accused Ralph Helstein, UPWA president, 
of trying to blame their union for the investigation. “As far 
as we are concerned,” Lloyd and Gorman wrote in the June 
issue of the Butcher Workman, their union’s monthly magazine, 
“we shall approach a new agreement (with the major packers) 
as though most of the leadership of the UPWA were not in 
existence at all.” The UPWA, they said, “deserves better leader- 
ship and, one day, as sure as the sun rises, they shall have it.” 

Helstein, in reply, accused Gorman of circulating “unfounded 
statements.” He said: “Gorman need have no concern over 
any so-called Communist influence in UPWA; there is no such 
influence.” The committee’s witnesses dealt with a period ended 
10 years ago, the UPWA president emphasized. 





Panel Members 


At Feed Convention 


Scan the Trends 
In Production of 


Animal Proteins 





| | SING the theme “Agriculture 
in Transition,” panel members 
at the 5lst annual convention 
of the American Feed Manufacturers 
Association, held recently in Chicago, 
projected the trends in the produc- 
tion of animal proteins, specifically 
pork, other meat, eggs and poultry. 

On each of the three panels was a 
representative of the producer, proc- 
essor and retailer. A feed representa- 
tive, Oakley M. Ray, director of mar- 
keting research, AFMA, acted as co- 
ordinator. The panel discussions, heard 
by an estimated 1,500 persons, were 
telecast by closed circuit. 

Will pork production be integrated 
in the foreseeable future? This topic 
found the authorities differing on the 
basis of geography. W. C. Haase, 
swine specialist, Swift & Company, 
Chicago, declared he often entertained 
mixed opinions on the subject depend- 





DR. E. |. ROBERTSON, chairman of AFMA Nutrition Council, pre- 
sents plaques to college: scientists for contributions to nutrition 
research (left to right): Dr. Charles A. Lassiter, Michigan State 
University; Dr. Fredrick W. Hill, Cornell University, and Dr. Orville 
G. Bentley, South Dakota State College. Each also received $1,000. 
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PORK panelists were (left to right) Keith Myers, executive secretary 
of National Swine Growers Council, Grundy Center, la.; William Purdy, 
Jewel Food Stores, and W. C. Haase, Swift & Company, both of Chicago. 


ing on which part of the country he 
visited. However, he thinks there will 
be a few pig factories in the Corn 
Belt area. Currently, there are sev- 
eral sizable pig factories south of the 
Mason-Dixon line where this type of 
hog production is expected to enjoy 
its greatest growth. 

While hog production will increase 
an estimated 51 per cent by 1975 
and will experience a marked expan- 
sion in the South and Southeast, the 
Corn Belt’s proportion of total hog 
production will be about the same, 
Haase predicted. 

KNOWLEDGE AND SKILL: 
Keith Myers, executive secretary of 
the National Swine Growers Council, 
Grundy Center, Ia., also believes that 
the around-the-clock care needed by 
farrowing sows cannot be supplied 
by hired hands. The knowledge and 
skill required for pig production can- 


not be purchased readily on a labor 
market, he said. 

Many farmers in the Corn Belt with 
100 to 150 brood sows (at two far- 
rowings and 7.5 pigs per litter, they 
would yield from 1,500 to 2,250 hogs 
per year) are operating at econom- 
ically sound levels, Myers observed. 

Haase said that Swift & Company 
has no desire to enter pig production 
because of the heavy capital require- 
ments of the business. 

On the other hand, Dr. G. B. Wood, 
head of the department of agricul- 
tural economics, Oregon State College, 
said that pig factories are forging 
ahead on the West Coast. He spoke of 
one major western packer who sug- 
gested to a farmer that he establish 
a pig factory to produce all of his 
hog requirements. When the farmer 
took his proposals, plans, estimates, 
etc., to the local banker to secure 





RICHARD L. KATHE (left), director of public relations for AFMA, 
presents plaque to first national winner of the association's animal 
agriculture award for editors—Dr. Paul D. Sanders (center), editor 
of The Southern Planter—as Donald Watson (right), president of 
the American Agricultural Editors Association, looks on. 
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financing, the latter wanted to quit 
banking and head the pig-producing 
organization, Wood explained. 

The pork panelists, Haase, Myers 
and William C. Purdy, director of 
meat merchandising, Jewel Food 
Stores, Chicago, agreed that pork has 
lost a certain amount of public ac- 
ceptance. In 1951 the average per 
capita expenditure for pork was 
$39.60 compared with $39.10 for 
beef. In 1958 the per capita expendi- 
ture for pork dropped to $36.60, a 
decrease of 7.5 per cent. In the same 
period beef per capita expenditures 
increased to $51.00, or 23.5 per cent. 

The causes? All three panelists 
agreed that it was fat which the cus- 
tomers did not want, plus an erratic 
supply of pork as compared to com- 

titive items. 

MEAT-TYPE HOGS: The reason 
for fat-type pig production is two- 
fold, they concluded. First, as_re- 
cently as World War II, the fat-type 
hog was in demand. Second, there 
has been no particular monetary in- 
ducement to the producer to market 
meat-type hogs. 

Happily, there are a number of 
indications that the hog industry is 
beginning to furnish the customer 
with a steady supply of the pork she 
prefers. Haase displayed a graph that 
plotted the monthly hog slaughter in 
federally inspected plants for the years 
1955, 1958 and the first four months 
of 1959. Both 1955 and 1958 had 
a violent peak-and-valley supply pat- 
tern with 1955 having the more pro- 
nounced dips. : 

In 1955 the high hog slaughter 





MISS Jamie Fox, executive secretary, Na- 
tional Renderers Association, Chicago, shows 
leaflet promoting NRA exhibit in feed show 
to W. E. Glennon, president, and |. S. Riggs, 
chairman of the board, both of American 
Feed Manufacturers Association, Chicago. 
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month was December with 7,324,000 
head and the low month was July 
with 3,428,000 head slaughtered, a 
spread of 3,806,000 head. The 
spread was greater than the total num- 
ber slaughtered in the low month. In 
1958 the high slaughter month was 
December with 5,911,000 head and 
the low was June with 4,209,000 
head, a spread of 1,702,000 head. 

The first four months of 1959 in- 
dicate that the principle of multiple 
farrowing, advocated by many pack- 
ers, universities, county agents and 
the trade press, is gaining acceptance. 
The federally inspected hog slaughter 
for these months was as follows: Jan- 
uary, 5,885,000; February, 5,686,000; 
March, 5,733,000, and April, 5,600,- 
000. This supply pattern permits an 
orderly merchandising effort. 

Furthermore, various packers are 
now using purchasing methods that 
pay the producer a higher price for 
the meat-type hog. Swift’s “Merit 
Buying Program,” which prices the 
hog according to his primal cut, is 
meeting with success, according to 
Haase. (See THE NATIONAL PROVISION- 
ER, April 18, 1959, p. 53.) 

FOUR PRIMAL CUTS: A table 
display of the four primal cuts—loin, 
ham, picnic and Boston butt—from two 
different carcasses was projected onto 
the screen. These four cuts on a live- 
weight basis yield 30 per cent from 
the fat-type hog and 39 per cent from 
the meat-type hog. 

The speakers agreed that the meat- 
type hog should stem the tide of pork 
importations as its meat was as lean 
as any imported product. 

In the poultry meats panel, Joseph 
H. Mueller, national poultry and sea- 
food buyer, National Tea Co., Chi- 
cago, stated the problem is not one 
of production, but a lack of profit in 
selling poultry. He felt the poultry 
industry should support a marketing 
and packaging research program to 
find methods of selling profitably. 

Mueller said his firm has reverted 
to a dual price selling program. Under 
this policy poultry is sold at 25¢ to 
29c at times and then is priced at 
39c to 49c at other times. In the first 
two months of 1959, by using this 
pricing technique, poultry tonnage 
was raised 27 per cent over 1958. In 
the third and fourth periods, poultry 
was priced at around 35c per |b. 
Tonnage went up only 2 per cent 
over 1958. 

“The company is going back to the 
dual pricing program,” said Mueller. 
“Poultry is generally advertised and 
promoted on a price basis. At times, 
prices are below cost because of com- 
petitive conditions.” 

Since 1952 poultry production has 





"BEAT" theme is featured at National Ren- 


derers Association booth at feed show. 
Pictured are Miss Sue O'Leary, model; 
Robert Fleming, president of both NRA and 
National By-Products, Inc., Des Moines, 
and Bill Edwards, animal protein feeds, Dar- 
ling & Co., Chicago, relaxing at booth. 


increased 100 per cent, but the price 
of the live fowl dropped from 28c 
per Ib. to 18c per Ib. last year. The 
efficiencies achieved are being given 
away and the birds are not sold at an 
economic value. While a large meas- 
ure of integration has developed in 
connection with poultry, this has not 
resulted in an economic millennium. 

The authorities concluded that 
many feed manufacturers will be- 
come specialists as animal protein 
production becomes integrated. While 
many midwestern feed manufacturers 
today produce 60 to 90 tvpes of feed, 
they will produce one or two types 
for specialized needs in the future. 

By 1975 the average per capita con- 
sumption, taking 1956 as a basis, will 
increase an estimated 14 per cent in 
meat; dairy products, 8 per cent; 
poultry meat, 18 per cent. and eggs, 1 
per cent. However, total consump- 
tion of meat animals, dairy products 
and poultry should increase more than 
50 per cent and eggs 36 per cent, 
stated I. S. Riggs, chairman of the 
board, American Feed Manufacturers 
Association and vice president, The 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago. 

He observed that the poor present 
economic condition of animal protein 
industries is not being caused by 
feed manufacturers, integration or 
contract farming. It is the result of 
an expanding supply of feeds coupled 
with technological changes. 

There is no justification for trying 
to blame the ills of the poultry or 
egg industries on the retailer, Riggs 

[Continued on page 32] 
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COST-CUTTING 





Ways to Save on Insurance Without Diminishing Coverage 


’ . YHERE is always an urge to 
apply the axe to insurance costs 
during and just after periods of 

narrowing profit margins. This im- 

pulse usually expresses itself in a 

failure to renew coverages formerly 

considered quite essential but now re- 
garded as no more than marginal. 

The urge is a sensible one if it does 
not develop, as often is the case, into 
a “crash program” that leaves the 
business wide open to heavy losses at 
a time when it is least safe to risk 
them. There is a better way: econo- 
mize safely in the fat years as well as 
the lean. Here are six sound premium- 
saving measures that can be initiated 
safely during periods of narrow profit 
spreads, but that should be operative 
at all times, whatever the condition of 
the economy. 

1. TAKE ALL DISCOUNTS: There 
are three ways of reducing premiums, 
without reducing coverage, that are 
open to all insurance buyers: a) term 
discounts, for insuring over a period 
of three or more years; b) lower rat- 
ings, for doing a better “housekeeping” 
job via safety programs; c) dividends 
paid by the better mutual companies. 
We are immediately concerned only 
with the first of these. 

Insurance bought for a three-year 
term costs only two-and-one-half times 
as much as the one-year rate, That is 
a healthy 16 per cent discount, and 
discounts of 20 per cent often are 
available for five-year coverage. If this 
seems to be too big a financial bite for 
one swallow, budget your renewals 
over a three-year period. Renew one- 
third of vour policies for three years 
anc take the discount; renew the other 
two-thirds for one year at the flat rate. 
At the end of the year, renew another 
third at the discount, leaving a single 
third at the flat rate. When the final 
third comes up for renewal, complete 
the three-year cycle by taking the 
discount. Then you'll have all your 
coverage on “easy terms” and at a 16 
per cent saving. 

2. INSURE TO VALUE, NEI- 
THER OVER NOR UNDER: Much 
has been said and written about the 
dangers of under-insurance, but little 
about the premium wasting extrava- 
gance of overinsurance. There was, 
for example, the business which in- 
sured its property for the purchase 
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value, plus the cost of later additions, 
and accordingly carried insurance on 
its land and foundations as well as its 
flammable structure. Another business 
insured its equipment to full replace- 
ment value, rather than to full re- 
placement value less depreciation. 
After wasting premiums for about 
ten years, the first business discovered 
that land and foundations do not burn 
and that the insurers do not expect 
premiums to be paid on them. The 
second business learned after a de- 


structive fire that depreciated values * 


must be paid for from its own de- 
preciation reserve; the carriers do pay 
replacement value less depreciation. 

In both cases, large premium econo- 
mies were possible over the years on 
fire coverage and use and occupancy. 

3. KEEP ACCURATE INVEN- 
TORIES: Few businesses do not have 
their peaks and valleys in inventory, 
and there is always a rich opportunity 
for taking unnecessary chances or 
wasting unnecessary premiums when 
that is the case. 

There was, for example, a New 
England business that was generally 
overinsured, but too frequently under- 
insured, because it tried to strike an 
average annual inventory balance. 
The firm’s sharply fluctuating inven- 
tory made this impossible. The com- 
pany solved its problem by switching 
to the use of a monthly reporting form 
which maintained its insurance — and 
premiums — in balance with actual in- 
ventory value at all times. The firm 
saved close to 20 per cent of its 
premium costs in the process. 

4. BUY DEDUCTIBLE: Insurance 
sold with deductible clauses in the 
policies offers sharp premium reduc- 
tions to insurance buyers who are 
willing to pay petty losses themselves 
while covered against the more serious 
losses. Its most familiar form is seen 
in the collision insurance known to all 
automobile owners. Substantial de- 
ductibles may be arranged in casualty 
and many other forms of coverage, 
while smaller deductibles are avail- 
able in personal property floaters, 
homeowners, all physical loss forms 
and extended coverage endorsements. 

Deductibles now are being planned 
for application to fire insurance to 
meet the needs of insurance buyers 
who are willing to waive indemnifi- 
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cation on small fire losses in return for 


substantial discounts on coverage that 
still will cover their larger losses, 
have great advantages and should be 
considered carefully for both new ap- 
plications and renewals. 

5. WORK FOR BETTER RAT- 
INGS: Companies and rating bureaus 
(there are four major bureaus) do not 
always agree as to what is an adequate 
rate for a given risk. A business in 
suburban New York for many years 
was rated by one of the bureaus at 
$1.94. The business switched to a new 
broker recently. He felt that the $1.94 
rate was too high and set out on some 
legwork to reduce it. When he re- 
turned, he had the business insured at 
the rate of 4%c. Incredible, but true. 

Moral: Do some legwork before you 
take the first fellow’s word for it. 

6. MAKE FULL USE OF YOUR 
INSURER AND BROKER: An up- 
state New York business formerly had 
its two most valuable departments 
side by side with no fire-doors be- 
tween. If fire had broken out in either 
department, it would have swept 
through both with staggering losses. 

A new insurance broker quickly 
spotted the danger. He immediately 
hauled in one of the insurance com- 
pany’s inspectors, who, after survey- 
ing the hazard, sat down with the 
owners and pointed out the radical 
savings in premiums that would result 
from his suggestions for separation of 
the two departments. His suggestions 
were followed. Not only were there 
premium savings that paid for the cost 
of the work in a few years, but oper- 
ational advantages also resulted. 

Company inspectors are doing this 
sort of job every day of the week. In 
fact, one of our greatest corporations, 
so rich that it is a self-insurer, never- 
theless buys steam boiler insurance- 
not for the insurance, but for the 
superior inspection that goes with it. 

The same sort of service, in 
fields of coverage, is available to you 
for the asking. If you have the right 
sort of insurance man, he can get it 
for you. If you have one of those 
lackadaisical] lads whom you never seé 
save when his renewal commissions 
are involved, then, for the sake of 
your business life, get one in whom 
you can place the same confidence 
you place in your doctor or lawyer. 
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Liquid Lard is Shipped From Chicago 


to carry lard in liquid form 

over the high seas left Chi- 
cago’s Calumet Harbor recently for 
Liverpool, England. Aboard the Man- 
chester Faith, a British freighter, liq- 
uid lard was stored in special tanks 
equipped to handle the edible prod- 
uct on its long voyage. 

The ship, making her maiden return 
voyage, will pay two more visits to 
Chicago this summer. Its projected 
schedule called for four trips, but St. 
Lawrence Seaway shakedown diffi- 
culties probably will limit it to three, 
according to the ship’s master, Capt. 
John McLaren. 

The freighter, which has a capac- 


(Q: of the first ships equipped 


CHECKING route which the Manchester Faith will follow are: R. J. 
Anderson, manager of foreign division, Swift & Company, Chicago; 
Richard B. Falkiner, Chicago agent, Manchester Lines Ltd., and 
J. F. Kirby, export department, Swift & Company. Both Swift and 
Wilson furnished cargo of liquid lard. Lard's destination is Liver- 
pool, England, the home port of the British freighter. 
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ity of 6,000 tons, left Chicago with 
a cargo that was essentially lard. 
Drummed lard was stored in the hold, 
cartoned lard in the ’tween deck and 
liquid lard in two tanks with capaci- 
ties of 60 tons each. 

The lard was furnished by Chicago 
packer interests, including Swift & 
Company which shipped the product 
via a tank car and two tank trucks 
from its Milwaukee plant. The tanks 
into which the fluid lard was pumped 
are coated with a special resin that 
is expected to withstand the animal 
fats and permit rapid sanitizing be- 
tween loads. 

Recently modified regulations of 
the British government make it possi- 


to Liverpool 


ble to ship the lard in liquid form. It is 
exported as prime steam lard and is 
then refined in England. 

According to packinghouse author- 
ities, shipping the product in liquid 
form lowers both packaging and ship- 
ping costs and enables midwestern 
lard to compete successfully in the 
United Kingdom against continental 
animal fats. They also note that the 
advantages of the new technique ac- 
crue basically to the purchaser since 
the lard generally is sold f.o.b. The 
basic advantage of holding the lard 
in liquid form is its ease of discharge 
at the home port. 

The ship has two other tanks which 
can hold an additional 250 tons; on 


WITH Capt. John McLaren (third from left) and W. W. Kurtz 
(fourth from left), dock superintendent, Manchester Lines Ltd., are 
representatives of Wilson & Co. (I. to r.): A. R. Stewart, superinten- 
dent of plant operations, refining and rendering; P. P. Lanterman, 
export traffic manager; Capt. McLaren; Kurtz; W. L. Millar, export 
sales, and O. A. Kersten, district manager of lard sales for Wilson. 








this trip, these tanks were to be filled 
with tallow loaded at Montreal. The 
tanks are equipped with pipes for 
heating the lard and with an instru- 
ment control panel that records the 
temperature of the product in the 
tanks. The lard will be held at 105° 
F., the temperature at which its qual- 
ity will not be impaired. 

A. Rodney Stewart, superintendent 
of plant operations, refining and ren- 
dering, Wilson & Co., Chicago, which 
also furnished part of the liquid 
lard, notes that this is strictly an 
experimental shipment and the tech- 
nique is subject to modification. 

According to the Chicago agent of 
the ship's owners, the line has nine 
ships making Chicago a port of call 
on a regular schedule. 


NIMPA Group to Address 
Auction Market Convention 


John A. Killick, executive secretary 
of the National Independent Meat 
Packers Association, and five packer 
members of NIMPA will participate 
in a forum during the 12th annual 
meeting of the National Association 
of Livestock Auction Markets and 
the National Livestock Marketing 
Congress on Thursday through Satur- 
day, June 25-27, at Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

The forum, entitled “Public Mar- 
kets Serve the Packing Industry,” is 
set for 10 a.m. Saturday. In addition 
to Killick, participants will include: 
Lloyd L. Needham, Sioux City 
Dressed Beef Co., Sioux City, Ia., 
vice president of NIMPA’s Midwest 
division; Lester E. Bookey, Bookey 
Packing Co., Des Moines, a director of 
the NIMPA Midwest division; Lester 
(Bud) Pearson, Spencer Packing Co., 
Spencer, Ia., a member of the NIMPA 
beef and hides committee; Stanley 
Lammers, Sioux City Dressed Pork 
Co., and NIMPA honorary board 
chairman Chris Finkbeiner, Little 
Rock Packing Co., Little Rock, Ark. 
Finkbeiner also is scheduled for a 
separate speech on the program. 


NAC Central Division to 
Meet June 13 in Chicago 


Federal and state disclosure laws 
relating to welfare and pension plans 
will be discussed by Earl Longley 
of Eugene M. Klein and Associates, 
Cleveland, O., at the next meeting of 
the central division of the NIMPA 
Accounting Conference on Saturday, 
June 13, at the Palmer House, Chi- 
cago. He will address the morning 
session, beginning at 10 a.m. 

Speaker at the afternoon session 
will be James W. Durkin of Prentice 
Hall, Inc., who will discuss interstate 
taxes on corporate income. 
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Florida Halts Inspection of Foreign Meat 


Pending Appeal of Order Voiding Statute 


which administers the state’s 

mandatory meat inspection act, 
has discontinued its inspection of 
imported product pending a ruling by 
the state Supreme Court on an issue 
that could have far-reaching implica- 
tions for the meat industry. 

The Board is appealing an April 
24 decision by the Leon County 
(Tallahassee) Circuit Court that the 
Florida statute requiring state in- 
spection of federally-approved foreign 
cold storage meat before it can be 
sold in that state is invalid because it 
conflicts with the “plenary power” of 
Congress to regulate interstate and 
foreign commerce. 

Although the Board still is in the 
process of preparing the appeal, and 
the exact issues to be presented have 
not been revealed, the overriding 
question is this: 

“Has the federal government pre- 
empted (fully occupied) the meat 
inspection field in regard to imported 
product and product moved _inter- 
state, or may a state, under its police 
powers, impose more stringent regu- 
lations for product sold within its 
boundaries?” 

The April decision by Circuit Judge 
Hugh M. Taylor in the case of Walter 
Straus and Son v. Florida Livestock 
Board lends weight to the theory of 
pre-emption although it does not use 
that term. The case could have na- 
tional significance because a number 
of states have regulations in regard 
to product ingredients, labeling and 
net weight marking that are more 
stringent than those of the Meat In- 
spection Division of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. At least one 
other state—California—also has a 
statute requiring state inspection of 
foreign cold storage meat. 

According to stipulated facts in the 
Florida case, the plaintiff, a Texas 
corporation, owned cold storage beef 
which had been slaughtered in Mex- 
ico and moved into the state of 
Texas, where it had been inspected 
by USDA representatives and ap- 
proved as meeting all requirements 
of federal statutes. Federal regula- 
tions permit the importation of meat 
from foreign countries maintaining a 
meat inspection system determined 
by the U. S. Secretary of Agriculture 
to be “the substantial equivalent of” 
or “as efficient as” the U. S. system. 
Mexico is on the eligible list. 

The USDA inspection in Texas 
did not include an inspection of every 
package but did consist of an in- 


TS Florida Livestock Board, 





spection of 10 per cent of the pack. 
ages in every shipment, selected in 
such manner as to constitute an jn 
spection approved by the USDA. 

Plaintiff Walter Straus and Sop 
contracted to sell the meat to a cus. 
tomer in Miami, Fla., delivered the. 
meat to a Miami warehouse as di- 
rected by the customer and received 
payment. While the meat was in the 
warehouse, the Florida Livestock 
Board, through one of its represen. 
tatives, demanded that the meat not 
be placed on sale in Florida without 
a complete inspection of every pack- 
age and the payment of the custom- 
ary fee of le per pound for the in- 
spection. It is necessary for such meat 
to be thawed in order to be inspected 
properly. 

The plantiff's customer could not 
use the meat in its business after 
thawing without refreezing for fur- 
ther preservation. Thawing and re- 
freezing so damages the meat as to 
reduce substantially its market value. 
The customer, therefore, demanded 
that the plaintiff furnish to it, under 
the contract of sale, meat subject to re- 
sale in Florida without being thawed 
and refrozen in such manner as to 
reduce its value. 

The plaintiff then brought suit to 
enjoin the Florida Livestock Board 
from requiring the inspection, con- 
tending that the federal] statue is con- 
trolling and excludes the meat from 
the operation of the Florida statute. 

“The Congress has plenary power 
to regulate commerce between the 
states and with foreign countries,” 
Judge Taylor said in permanently en- 
joining the defendant from interfer- 
ing with the importation and sale of 
meat complying with federal laws and 
regulations. 

“The Congress has by statute,” 
the opinion continues, “provided that 
meat from foreign countries meeting 
stated requirements shall be ‘deemed 
and treated as domestic meat’ within 
the applicable statute, U.S.C.A. Title 
19, Section 1306(b). 

“The meat in question meets these 
requirements. 

“The state of Florida has no power 
to differentiate between ‘domestic 
meat, made so by federal statute and 
‘domestic’ meat made so by nature, 
in the application of its inspection 
statute to interstate shipments. 

“The Florida statute, therefore, does 
not lawfully require plaintiff or plain- 
tiff's customer to submit the meat in 
question to inspection under Section 

[Continued on page 32] 
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Operation ‘Upright’ 
Stair Safety Program 
Reduces Slip Accidents 
At Rath Packing Plant 


ITHIN the meat industry, 
W iv and falls are among the 

major types of accidents. The 
wet and, at times, greasy floors in 
many packinghouse departments often 
convert careless walking into a danger- 
ous slip or fall. 

In a recent report released by the 
California state labor department, 
falls accounted for 15 per cent of ac- 
cidents occurring in state meat plants. 
In another survey conducted by the 
American Meat Institute, slips and 
falls were listed as the major type of 
accident by 10 of the respondents, as 
the second principal cause by 16 of 
the participating packers and third 
by nine. 

Essentially, failure of employes to 
walk with prudence is the main con- 
tributing factor to this type of acci- 
dent. Good footing and flooring will 
serve to minimize this hazard. 

At The Rath Packing Company, 
Waterloo, Ia., a major meat packing 
plant with an outstanding safety re- 
cord, project “Upright” has been an 
important part of safety work. Its ob- 
jective is to make the various floors 
and stairs within the plant as fall- or 
slip-proof as possible, according to 
George E. Hawk, vice president of 
plant operations at the Waterloo plant. 

Management knows there are times 
when an employe will hurry to punch 
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his time card to get away for a bowl- 
ing game or for supervising a boy 
scout meeting. In these instances the 
flooring must compensate for human 
failure, Hawk says. 

The accompanying pictures depict 
the various types of flooring insta led 
during project “Upright.” The firm's 
engineering department, under J. S. 
Bartley, vice president of engineering, 
cooperated with the safety depart- 
ment in the selection and installation 
of these floors. 

Photo | illustrates the tvpe of stairs 
used in heavy traffic areas. Faced with 
an abrasive alundum tile, they pro- 
vide good traction and can withstand 
nightly cleaning with high-pressure 
hosing and detergents. Thorough 
cleaning of these stairs is mandatory 
both as a sanitary and safety measure. 

Photo 2 shows an abrasive tread 
which can be applied to either 
wooden, cement or brick stairway 
surfaces provided they are not sub- 
ject to drastic clean-up. The material, 
manufactured by Minnesota Mining 
& Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn., can 


withstand normal sweeping and mop- 
ping, however. Its application is lim- 
ited to non-food manufacturing areas 
such as storerooms, offices, etc. 

Photo 3 shows the use of “Grip- 
strut,” manufactured by The Globe 
Co., Chicago, along with an abrasive 
plate, forming a connective link be- 
tween the two platform areas. This 
type of steel safety flooring is excel- 
lent for kill, cut or manufacturing 
areas where supplementary flooring 
is needed either as an elevated work 
area or as a footing aid, according to 
Howard Rebholz, Rath’s safety di- 
rector. The material cleans easily. 

Since there is movement between 
these two main work areas, the ab- 
rasive plate provides a connective 





step. Thus, the employe can move 
past the butcher workers stationed 
here without risk of bumping them, 
an action often resulting in injury. 
Photo 4 depicts an easy way to in- 














stall additional steps along platform 
areas such as those at the viscera in- 
spection conveyor. Employes have a 
tendency to take the big step to the 
floor rather than walk over to the 
steps which are generally at either 
end of the platform. The stairs pic- 
tured are installed about midway in 
the platform so the employe who is in 
a hurry—the prime accident candi- 
date—can get on his way safely, ac- 
cording to Rebholz. 

The step-down stairs, together with 
the supporting hand rail, are welded 
to the main platform. Since the stairs 
are also supported by this platform, 
they clear the floor. While a minor 
fact, the welded stairway does not 
disrupt the clear-sweep floor area 
planned for the department in the 
initia] installation. There is no addi- 
tional piping around which the sani- 
tation man would have to move his 
cleaning equipment. 

Photo 5 depicts a stairway, formerly 
faced with ordinary diamond plate 
steel, that has been refaced with cast 
iron abrasive stair nosing and land- 
ing plates. This kind of surfacing is 
good for slippery areas where a grat- 
ing-type of stair will not withstand 
the high rate of occupancy and re- 
sulting high wear. The cast iron 
facing with abrasion will withstand 
considerably more traffic than grat- 
ing-type stairs, according to safety 
director Rebholz. 

This type of stair material is sani- 
tized quickly and withstands hot 
detergents and high pressures. Conse- 
quently, it is suitable for areas where 
cleansing procedures are “rugged.” 

On the inside of the stairwell, a 
continuous floor hand rail provides 
additional protection, especially for 
those who insist on hurrying. 

Photo 6 illustrates a typical instal- 
lation of the educator step where 
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there is a distance of 1% ft. between 
two work platforms. The step, made 
in the same width and height of 
tread and riser, eliminates the hazard 
of the long step. At this point the 
firm also installed a hand rail. Support 
bolting for the rail is mounted in 
mortar. This type of construction pre- 








vents damage to the tile-faced wall. 

Rath management is pleased with 
the results from project “Upright,” 
says Hawk. Since many of these steps 
and rail guards are obvious additions, 
they remind employes of the caution 
to be on the “up and up” at all times, 
Hawk smilingly asserts. 





One-Stroke Trimming Loins and Shoulders on Hot Carcass 


Fat would be cut from the loins 
and butts of the hot hog carcass with 
one stroke of a new knife developed 
and patented by Delmond C. Zander 





BACK FAT is freed with one knife stroke. 
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of Seattle, Wash. The inventor claims 
that defatting can be done as rapidly 
as pulling a single loin, and says that 
hams are trimmed separately with 
the same type of knife. The standard 
knife is used on hogs weighing 180 
to 250 Ibs., while heavier carcasses 
require a slightly larger knife. 
The new knife resembles a broad 
arrowhead in shape and is curved 
downward at the wings to conform 
with the contour of the hog back, 


















4 


flanks and shoulders. It is pulled 
downward by means of a long handlé 
(see photograph and drawing). 

The inventor asserts that it is easiey 
to trim and cut a hog in the vertical 
position; that mechanical splitting 1 
improved; that the defatted hog 
chills faster with better bloom, and 
that the job of loin and_shoulde 
trimming is done more economically 
and better. The knife is made in three 
pieces so that it can be disassembled 
by the user for easy cleaning am 


sharpening. 
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You name it... 


ANG 


will season it better! 











’ 
. . . because with Stange, seasoning is 
both a science and an art: Science ——— 
—in processing the basic seasonings: Fg 
Art—in the application of these ( 


seasonings to your products to ete 
achieve distinction in their field * , 


for flavor and eye-appeal. Bi 


TALENT TO CREATE 
SKILL TO PRODUCE 
FLEXIBILITY TO FIT YOUR NEEDS 


WM. J. STANGE CO., Chicago 12, Ill. *« Paterson 4,N.J. © Oakland 21, Calif. 
Canada: Stange-Pemberton, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. « Mexico: Stange-Pesa, S.A. Mexico City 


50-A MICROGROUND SPICE e NDGA ANTIOXIDANT 
CREAM OF SPICE SOLUBLE SEASONING »« GROUND SPICE 
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Economic 
Effects of 
U.S. Grades 


For Beef 


The first of several articles 
summarizing and giving ex- 
cerpts from the study on 
"Economic Effects of U.S. 
Grades for Beef," conduct- 
ed by the Babson Institute 
of Business Administration 
for the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


increased sales of higher qual- 

ity beef are some of the bene- 
fits gained by producers from federal 
grading of meat, according to an in- 
dependent study of “Economic Effects 
of U. S. Grades for Beef,” conducted 
for the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture by the Board of Research, Babson 
Institute of Business Administration, 
Babson Park, Mass. 

D. B. DeLoach, Gerald Engelman, 
and Willard F. Williams of the USDA 
Agricultural Marketing Service were 
responsible for the planning and in- 
itiation of the study. Walter H. Car- 
penter, Earl K. Bowen, Frank C. 
Genovese, and Bertrand R. Canfield 
of the Board of Research of Babson 
Institute provided, on a contract basis, 
the basic survey data and a contrac- 
tor’s report of findings. All interview- 
ing in connection with the contract 
work was accomplished by Earl K. 
Bowen and Frank C. Genovese. 
Willard F. Williams integrated the 
contractor’s report with additional 
data from the Census, from the con- 
tractor, and from other sources and 
prepared the final report for publica- 
tion. The researchers at Babson Insti- 
tute along with many others reviewed 
the final report in manuscript form 
and many of their suggestions were 
incorporated prior to publication. 

In a summary of the study it is 
pointed out that the widespread adop- 
tion of federal beef grades is only one 
foree among many bringing about 
changes in the production and mar- 
keting of beef. Buying and selling 
beef on the basis of federal grades 


— marketing costs and 
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FRESH OR FROZEN BEEF, VEAL 
AND LAMB FEDERALLY GRADED 


Percentage of Total Slaughter 
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GRADING grew slowly before World War II and spurted on a compulsory 
basis and ebbed thereafter, but never receded to the prewar level. 


have proved particularly advantageous 
to mass merchandising agencies. The 
policies and practices of firms in the 
various segments of the meat whole- 
saling industry, which includes pack- 
ers, wholesalers, and retailers, tend to 
reflect their beliefs and attitudes con- 
cerning the effects of the federal 
grading of beef. 

The report is based in part on a 
sample survey of national packers, 
independent packers, wholesale dis- 
tributors, and chain and independent 
retailers of meat. The sample was de- 
signed so as to represent adequately 
attitudes on grading and branding 
of beef, and the uses made of federal 
grades and proprietary brands in each 
of the four regions of the nation. 

In all, representatives of 364 firms 
were interviewed. These included 
six packers with national systems of 
distribution, 46 “independent” pack- 
ers, 65 wholesale meat distributors, 
$51 retail food chains, 180 independ- 
ent retailers, and 16 others. 

According to the report, in each 
major respondent category, except na- 
tional packers, two-thirds or more of 
the beef sold for fresh consumption 
was stamped with U. S. grades. Some 
respondents in each classification ex- 
pressed surprise that there remained 
any question about the usefulness and 
desirability of uniform federal grade 
standards for beef. 

The policies of the packers with 
national systems of distribution and 
of the retail food chains were most 
clearly discernible. The policy of na- 
tional packers, essentially, was to sell 
beef and to promote its sale under 


their own brands whenever and wher- 
ever possible, and to sell federally 
graded beef only on request. Most 
of the national packers in the sample 
favored the discontinuance of federal 
grading of beef. 

NATIONAL PACKERS’ ATTI- 
TUDES: The study report states: 

“Increased use of federal grades for 
beef seems to have been responsible 
for some adjustments in business 
operations of national packers. This 
was borne out by interview statements 
of these packers. Most national pack- 
ers apparently believed that the offi- 
cial grade standards offered them 
relatively few advantages. There was 
reason to believe, however, that na- 
tional packers, in explaining their at- 
titudes and policies on federal grades 
and grading, were not considering the 
extent to which they relied on prices 
reported by federal grade and on 
federal graders in block stamping 
large numbers of carcasses ultimately 
sold packer branded or ungraded. 

“Various adverse effects of federal 
grading and U. S. grades were noted 
by respondents. It was the consensus 
that selling beef on a basis of federal 
grades restricted the packers’ ability 
to sell beef to best advantage. A 
particular restriction noted was that 
price quoting in terms of federal 
grades tended to place a common 
price on all carcasses within a given 
federal grade irrespective of whether 
they were high or low in the grade. 
Furthermore, it was noted that the 
increasing demand for federally 
graded beef had reduced sales of the 


packer branded product. It was also 
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claimed by one or more national pack- 
ers that federal grades (1) increased 
the cost of beef marketing and other- 
wise interfered with efficient opera- 
tions; (2) created a top heavy de- 
mand for Choice grade beef and 
curtailed the demand for other grades; 
(3) reduced the rate of growth of 
national packers or actually resulted 
in a declining volume of business; 
(4) restricted opportunity for sales 
in areas like Seattle where federal 
grading is compulsory, and (5) made 
it necessary for some national packers 
to change the qualities of beef repre- 
sented by their packer brands. 

“In general, the respondents did 
not believe that the existence of the 
federal grading system had any effect 
on their ability to operate slaughter- 
ing plants at capacity. One packer, 
however, pointed out that operations 
at full capacity were easily achieved 
when Choice grade cattle, dressing 
out at 600 to 700 lbs., were in good 
supply and he expressed the opinion 
that this was a corollary effect of 
federal grading. Three packers re- 
ported that they were actively trying 
to convince retailers, both chain and 
independent, of advantages of mer- 
chandising packer branded rather than 
federally graded beef. Only one of 
the three reported any success in this 
undertaking. 

“Some national packers are out- 
spoken against such grading, others 
treat it as one other factor to be taken 
into account in the conduct of busi- 
ness. Perhaps the most active step 
being taken by national packers to 
reduce the impact of federal grading 
on them is the advancement of the 
argument that quoting prices by 
federal grades tends to level the struc- 
ture to the price obtained for the 
lowest quality in the grade. This is 
said to result in smaller returns for 
the producer than would occur with- 
out federal grades. This argument 
assumes that, for all practical pur- 
poses, there is only one price for a 
grade. Data obtained from respond- 
ents in this group as well as from 
independent packers point to the 
existence of different prices within 
grades and indicate the mechanism 
by which they were realized. The 
data did not indicate, however, that 
price differences within grade were 
necessarily related to within grade 
quality differences as opposed to 
within grade weight differences or 
other factors. Information in greater 
detail is needed to determine actual 
prices received for dressed beef and 
to correlate this analysis with quality 
differences within grade and with 
the prices offered by packers in 
bidding for live cattle. 
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BECAUSE the largest part of steer and heifer beef is the equivalent of Good grade, or 
better, about 58 per cent of the beef produced from slaughter in 1956 was of the three top 
grades. This represents an increase from 5! per cent in 1947. Choice grade beef increased 
to one-third of the total from less than 27 per cent in 1947. The Good grade also has in- 
creased relatively since 1947, and Prime has remained about the same. However, production 
of the lower and manufacturing grades has dropped relatively. 


“Few ideas for changing or modi- 
fying the federal grading system were 
suggested by national packers. One 
respondent suggested that perhaps 16 
grades, instead of eight, should be 
established for steers and the same 
number for heifers. Numbers or letters 
rather than descriptive terms, he be- 
lieved, should be assigned to the var- 
ious grades. This packer thought that 
if the number of grades were in- 
creased, the adverse effects of the 
present limited number of grades on 
the price structure for beef would be 
minimized. Further, he wished to have 
compulsory grading (the Seattle sys- 
tem) outlawed and to eliminate the 
government “monopoly” on merchan- 
dising terms such as occurs by use of 
the present grade names. However, 
he reported taking no action to 
achieve these modifications because 
he considered them to be a producer- 
consumer problem, not a problem of 
the packer.” 

INDEPENDENTS: Attitudes of in- 
dependent packers were mixed but 
most of them favored U. S. grading 
of beef in some form. More than 
four-fifth of the independent whole- 
salers in the sample favored retention 
of the principle of federal grading and 
35 per cent favored a compulsory 
system of uniform grading. The sur- 
vey indicated that nearly all inde- 
pendent retailers, as well as most of 
the chains, favored either the present 
voluntary system of federal grading 


ta 


or 100 per cent compulsory federal 
grading. 

With respect to the views and 
practices of independent packers the 
report states: 

“The independent packer classifi- 
cation refers to packing firms which 
were not affiliated with the national 
packers. Forty-six independent pack 
ers were interviewed in the field and 
data or information were obtained 
from all respondents on_ particular 
questions. Forty-three of the 46 esti- 
mated that in 1955 they handled 
approximately 1,100,000,000 Ibs. of 
beef, or 8.1 per cent of the total 
U. S. beef production. 

“The average annual volume of 
beef sold in the 43 plants was about 
25,700,000 Ibs. compared with an 
average annual volume for all com- 
mercial plants in the United States of 
about 4,200,000 Ibs. 

“Sample packers in most cities, 
Houston and Atlanta particularly, 
were local packers in the sense that 
virtually all of their beef ordinarily 
was sold to local buyers. However, 
11 of the 43 packers, located mainly 
in Denver, Omaha and Chicago, clas- 
sified as shipper type packers as the 
bulk of their beef sales were made 
to distant accounts. 

“Policies of independent packers 
on grading were not readily discern- 
ible. In many cases it appeared doubt- 
ful that a policy as such existed—most 


of the packers simply handled types 
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Meat Products? © 


Will she respond to the “appetite appeal” For PRESCO PRODUCTS are as modern 


of your hams, bacon and other cured 
meats? Are you providing customers with 
superior color fixation, taste, texture and 


as tomorrow — scientifically developed in 
our laboratories by skilled researchers 
and technicians. 


tenderness? 
Pier eee PRESCO enables you to make substantial 
savings in processing time, labor costs 


and inventory investment. 


When you use PRESCO PRODUCTS, you 
can be sure your meats will be cured and 
seasoned to matchless perfection—and in 


Be out front with PRESCO — pioneers in 
addition have notably longer shelf life. 
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“BOSS” Beef Equipment cuts production costs and improves 
the profit-potential in beef slaughtering. “BOSS” units pro- 
vide the smooth . . . continuous . . . safe movement of 
carcasses in volume with profit. Let experienced’BOSS”engi- 
neers show you how to gain increased volume and profits 
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operation and building, we will recommend either bed or 
rail cattle dressing systems. Write for complete information. 


“BOSS” CARCASS DROPPER 


Compact, efficient device for 
lowering carcasses from the 
bleeding rail to floor, con- 
trolled by internal expanding 
brake. Patented spring-actu- 
: ated hook return to bleeding 
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return weights. 
Electric hoist efficiently raises carcasses directly to the bleeding rail. 
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and grades of beef as required by 
their customers and seemed to regard 
federal grading and U. S. grades as an 
accomplished fact. Some were sur- 
prised at the suggestion of policy 
alternative on grading. All indepen- 
dent packers in the sample handled 
federally graded beef to one extent 
or another. Most had a high percent- 
age of their beef rolled with U. S. 
ades. 

“About 77 per cent of the beef 
handled by 42 sample firms was clas- 
sified as federally graded meat, 2 per 
cent was sold packer branded and 21 
per cent was sold ungraded. Varia- 
tions in the data on type of grading 
among regions, size classes of pack- 
ers and types of packers, however, 
were evident.” 

“The majority of the independent 
packers were in favor of federal grad- 
ing in some form; 20 firms were in 
favor of the present system and six 
companies preferred the present sys- 
tem with modifications. Four firms 
were in favor of strengthening the 
present system by adding a compul- 
sory feature for all slaughterers, but 
16 firms were in favor of abandoning 
federal grades and grading altogether. 
Thus, 30 of the 46 packers inter- 
viewed in the course of the USDA 
survey were in favor of federal grad- 
ing in some form. 

“Marked differences in attitudes 
concerning federal grades and grading 
were evident among independent pack- 
ers classified by location, sales ton- 
nage and type. Most packers in each 
region tended to be well satisfied with 
the federal grading of beef. Packers 
in the South and West, the larger 
volume independent packers and the 
shipper type packers indicated satis- 
faction with grading more frequently 
than other packers. Compared with 
other regions, only 57 per cent of 
the packers in the Northeast and 55 
per cent in the North Central region 
were satisfied with federal grading in 
some form. 

“Reasons stated by packers for their 
policies on grading and for their ex- 
pressed attitudes were as follows: 

1. Most packers stated that grad- 
ing was adopted in response to de- 
mands of customers. Retailers and 
wholesalers, it appears, were seeking 
federally graded beef and tended to 
buy from those firms handling such 
beef. Once these buyers became ad- 
justed to thinking in terms of federal 
grades and using them to advantage 
in purchasing, federal grading, it was 
Teported by the respondents, was 
forced upon the packer. 

2. In explaining their present at- 
titudes, many packers stated that as 
a result of consumer insistence on 
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SLAUGHTER of cattle in the Northeast, in terms of numbers, dropped by more than one- 
half in 1946-56. In the same period cattle slaughter also dropped in the East North Central 
region as corn production, livestock production and slaughter shifted westward to some 
extent into the West North Central region and to the South and West. Increases in per- 
centages of cattle slaughtered in the South and West are related to a number of factors such 
as sharp increases in population and growth in the cattle feeding industry in the |! mountain 
and Pacific states and increased production of cattle in the southern states. 


U. S. grades of beef, federal grading 
had increased the volume of beef han- 
dled by the firm. 

3. Many stated that the growth of 
grading took away much of the in- 
centive and opportunity to develop an 
increasing reliance on packer brands. 
Nine firms mentioned specifically that 
the advent of wide acceptance of 
grading had resulted in depreciating 
the importance of their private brands. 
Federal grades, it was reported, were 
adopted by these firms partly as a 
substitute. 

4. Another large group of packers 
stated or hinted strongly that federal 
grades provided the independent 
packer with increased competitive 
power in opposition to the ‘brand pull’ 
of the national packers. Federal grades 
were reported to amount to a_na- 
tionally recognized and established 
brand of quality to which all packers 
had equal access. 

5. At the same time, it was believed 
rather generally by packers that fed- 
eral grading was so thoroughly en- 
trenched in the beef trade that a re- 
turn to the “no grading” era was im- 
possible. Consequently, several pack- 
ers expressed the opinion that oppo- 
sition to federal grading was impracti- 
cal or futile. 

6. Nine packers, principally shipper 
type packers, stated that federal grad- 
ing made it easier to sell to distant 
accounts. Others made the same state- 


ment concerning large volume ac- 
counts while a few indicated that 
federal grades had simplified buying 
procedures for cattle. 

OPPOSITION: “Further analysis of 
the data showed that all companies 
expressing opposition to federal grades 
and grading, except one, were classified 
as ‘old,’ that is, origin dating 1941 or 
before. Most also had a relatively high 
percentage of their block beef sales in 
the ungraded category. Another char- 
acteristic of this group was that the 
independent retailer outlet figured 
prominently in the disposition of their 
production. As indicated earlier, most 
of these packers were small volume, 
local type packers. 

“Opposition to federal grading was 
founded most frequently on the pre- 
mise that the system hindered the sell- 
ing of beef to best advantage or ac- 
tually restricted the = alia, 
abilities of packers. The firms oppose 
to federal grading usually had been 
selling beef in the days when little or 
no beef was federally graded. Owners 
or operators of these firms pointed out 
that grading has tended to make it 
more difficult for the small volume 
firm selling to independent retailers 
to merchandise his ungraded beef to 
best advantage. A review of these 
comments seems to indicate that, to 
the degree that federal grading has 
developed more discriminating or 
knowledgeable buyers, it has made 
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the selling of ungraded beef more 
difficult. 

“A number of the small volume 
packers in the Northeast and the 
South expressing opposition to fed- 
eral grading attributed reductions in 
their sales volumes of ungraded beef 
to increase in shipments of the graded 
product from the North Central re- 
gion. Some of the strong support for 
federal grading by small independent 
packers in the South, however, ap- 
peared to stem from increased com- 
petition with packer branded prod- 
ucts. In recent years, packer branch 
houses of the national packers have 








become more heavily concentrated in 
the South. 

“Another set of reasons for opposi- 
tion or dissatisfaction was related to 
administrative aspects of the program. 
In some cases these appeared to arise 
from basic animosity to government 
participation in the private business 
activities of the economy. Frequent 
objection to the cost of the service 
was offered by packers dissatisfied 
with or opposed to federal grading. 
Objection also was voiced to allow- 
ing disputed carcasses to be regraded 
in other localities and the recom- 
mendation was made, in this connec- 
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tion, to have all grading done at the 
slaughter point. 

“A third set of objections revolved 
around the use of federal grades by 
retail food chains. Six packers stated 
emphatically and others implied that 
retail food chains use federal gradeg 
to reduce the packer’s. selling ability.” 

EDITOR’S NOTE: More material 
from the study on beef grading will 
appear in an early issue of Tag 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 4 


California Meeting to Open ~ 
Hog Production Campaign — 
A kick-off meeting to spur increased 
production of hogs in California will 
be held in Stockton on Thursday and 
Friday, July 30-31, E. Floyd Forh es, 
president and general manager of the 
Western States Meat Packers Asse 
ciation, has announced. | 
The meeting will be sponsored by 
WSMPA, the California Farm Bureaw 
Federation, California Hog Producerg 
Association, California Bankers Asso 
ciation, California Hay, Grain and 
Feed Dealers Association, Valley Lives 
stock Marketing Association and thé 
California Farm Bureau Marketing 
Association. Details of the program 
are to be worked out at a June € 
planning committee meeting in the 
Farm Bureau office at Stockton, =~ 
Groups invited to participate if 
the program will include packers, 
breeders, farmers, grain growers, feed 
distributors, financial agencies 
university representatives. bY 
The hog production program com 
templated for California is of the ie 
tegrated type, Forbes explained. 
ifornia now raises only about 300,00 
hogs of the 2,000,000 slaughtered i 
the state. The rest of the pork com 
sumed is imported in dressed fort 
from the Midwest. It is estimated that 
the imported meat is the equivaled 
of 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 live hogs 
Recent freight rate revisions have dé 
minished in-shipments of live hogs 
thus opening the door for California 
farmers to raise more hogs, Forbes 
said in announcing the meeting. 


V. H. Brandenburg Named To 
Head National Beef Council 


Vernon H. Brandenburg, in charge 
of field work in producer relations at 


ex 
ig 


the Chicago Union Stock Yards, has 


been named executive secretary of 
the National Beef Council, Denver. 
In his new post, he will become 
administrative head of the NBC and 
will supervise promotional _ efforts. 
The council is a federated organization 
which has as its objective the promo 
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tion of beef sales at the retail level. 
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One touch tells why! Naturaliy—because she likes the friendly touch of 
Saran Wrap*! Your product packaged in this crystal-clear, plastic film is 
pleasant to pick up and handle. It sparks more sales for you. And—it gives 
maximum protection all the while. Because Saran Wrap is moistureproof, 
ithelps keep weight, flavor, color intact. It promotes that just-packed appear- 
ance shoppers prefer. Saran Wrap means fresher foods to millions of home- 
makers, Let Dow packaging service help put “sell” into your products, long 
Tange savings, too! Write THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Michigan, 
Plastics Sales Dept. 2266CV5-30. eadanat 
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Saran Wrap—the same protec- 
tive wrap millions use 
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* No wiring, no motor, no 
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rials; ball bearings for smooth UP 
and DOWN operation. 
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USDA Terms Certain Lamb 
Buying Practices ‘Unfair’ 

The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has issued a statement defining 
its general policy on certain current 
lamb buying practices, which relate 
to the discounting of prices-by buy- 
ers in the purchase of heavy lambs. 

The statement, published in the 
Federal Register of May 26, says that 
the following methods of buying 
lambs are considered to be unfair 
practices under the provisions of the 
Packers and Stockyards Act: 

“1) A buyer limiting payment for 
lambs to a designated average weight 
and requiring the lamb producer to 
give any additional weight to the 
buyer without payment. 

“2) A buyer subtracting weight 
from the true and actual weight of 
the lambs.” 

The two practices, the statement 
says, “result in misleading market in- 
formation and the issuance of incor- 
rect scale tickets, invoices and other 
documents relating to the purchase 
and sale transaction. It is believed 
that provisions of the Packers and 
Stockyards Act, under Title II and 
Title III, prohibit all packers, dealers 
and market agencies subject to the 
provisions of the Act from engaging 
in these practices. . 

“In addition, the Livestock Divi- 
sion has received complaints from 
lamb producers with respect to the 
practice of lamb buyers discounting 
prices paid for lambs where the 
weight of the lambs exceeds a speci- 
fied average weight. One example of 
this practice is where a buyer agrees 
to purchase a lot of lambs at $21 per 
cwt., provided that the average 
weight is not in excess of 105 Ibs., 
but requires a discount of the $21 
per cwt. price at the rate of 25c for 
each pound in excess of the 105 Ibs. 
This type of buying practice results 
in the final sales price being made 
subject to a contingency based upon 
average weight. Where the weight is 
above the specified weight, the pur- 
chase price is not definite at the time 
the agreement to purchase is entered 
into, the discount to be applied is 
unknown until the lambs are weighed, 
and the final sales price, upon which 
payment to the lamb producer is 
based, can only be ascertained by 
weighing the lambs to the buyer. It 
is believed that this buying practice 
should be discontinued. This method 
of buying lends itself to unfair and 
deceptive practices under the Act 
since it has the tendency to mislead 
the producer with respect to the final 
sales price and can be used by a 
buyer to take an unwarranted dis- 
count.” 


Inspection Budget Cuts 
Pose Dangers, Union Warns : 


The Amalgamated Meat Cutterg” 
and Butcher Workmen of North Amer. 
ica, AFL-CIO, warned members gj 
the Senate appropriations committe 
this week that cuts in the budget ¢ 
meat and poultry inspection program 
“pose dangers to their effectivenes 
in guaranteeing the wholesomeness 9 
these foods.” 4 

Thomas J. Lloyd, union president 
and Patrick E. Gorman, secretary 
treasurer, made public a letter to al 
members of the Senate appropriation 
committee. The letter urged the ser 
ators to increase the funds for the 
two consumer-protective inspectia 
programs over the appropriatia 
voted by the House of Representati 
last week. E 

They urged funds of $11,100,008 
for poultry inspection and $21,475, 
000 for meat inspection. The House 
cut poultry inspection to $9,150,000 
and meat inspection to $21,135,000, 

“Poultry inspection is a new pro 
gram,” Lloyd and Gorman wrote. “Tt 
must get off to a good start if the 
public and poultry processing industry 
are to respect it. All inspected firms 
must be treated alike. This means the 
Poultry Inspection Division must have 
the funds and the manpower to do 
the job given to them by Congress in 
the Poultry Products Inspection Act. 

“Meat inspection must continue to 
guard the public health against im- 
pure meat and meat products, as it 
has for over a half century. It must 
have the funds to meet its responsi-. 
bility of protecting the public by its 
inspections in the growing meat in- 
dustry,” the union leaders said. 


Purveyors’ Conventions 


The National Association of Hotel 
and Restaurant Meat Purveyors has 
announced the dates and sites of its 
annual meetings for 1959 and 1960. 
The 17th annual meeting has been 
set for Monday through Friday, Oc 
tober 26-30, 1959, at the Diplomat 
Hotel, Hollywood Beach, Fla. The 
18th annual meeting will be held No 
vember 7-11, 1960, at the Arizona 
Biltmore, Phoenix. 


P. & S. Hearing Postponed 


The hearing on P. & S. Docket 
2414, which alleges unfair mercham 
dising practices by Gem State Pack 
ing Co., Boise, Ida., a Swift & Com= 
pany affiliate, has been postponed t@ 
Monday, September 14, to fit thé 
itinerary of Osmond Hyde, U. S. De 
partment of Agriculture chief em 
aminer, who will hear the case. 4 
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A REVOLUTIONARY IDEA IN 
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Florida Foreign Meat Inspection 
[Continued from page 18] 


585.34(19), F.S.A., and pay the tax 
for such inspection. 

“It is ordered and adjudged further 
that the defendant be and it is hereby 
permanently enjoined from interfer- 
ing (under authority of Section 585.- 
34(19), F.S.A.) with the importa- 
tion and sale of meat moving into 
this state from other states as to this 
meat and other meats fully complying 
with the laws, treaties and other regu- 
lations, made pursuant thereto, of the 
United States government.” 

Judge Taylor's ruling appeared to 
counsel for the Florida Livestock 
Board to permit the continuance of 
state inspection of foreign cold stor- 
age meat arriving directly at Florida 
ports, and the Board had decided to 
continue this inspection, a spokesman 
told the Provisioner this week. How- 
ever, another suit was filed in the 
Leon County Circuit Court challeng- 
ing the right of the state to inspect 
the direct shipments, and the Board 
decided, on advice of counsel, to dis- 
continue all inspections of foreign 
cold storage meat pending a decision 
by the Florida Supreme Court. 


100% Check Needed—Board 


A considerable amount of foreign 
cold storage meat is imported into 
Florida from Central and South Amer- 
ican countries, and the Florida Live- 
stock Board believes that 100 per cent 
inspection of the product is necessary 
to protect the state’s human and ani- 
mal population, Wilson Powell, assist- 
ant secretary of the Board, informed 
the NP this week. 

Until about a year ago, the Board 
conducted a 10 per cent sample check 
of such shipments, the same sample 
inspected by the USDA, he said. 
However, infestation of Florida by the 
cattle fever tick, which is common in 
Central and South American coun- 
tries, and the discovery by state in- 
spectors of ticks on imported chilled 
beef prompted, in large measure, a 
decision by the Board to inspect 100 
per cent of the imported product. 

In addition to finding tick-infested 
meat in shipments approved by the 
USDA, state inspectors also have dis- 
covered and condemned meat infested 
with other insects and product with 
packinghouse contamination Powell 
told the ProvisionER. 

Data on the amount of foreign cold 
storage meat imported into Florida 
and the percentage condemned by 
the state are not available, Powell 
said. However, the Board estimates 
that about 500,000 Ibs. of foreign 
product was imported into the state 
last month and “that’s a lot of meat 
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for the state of Florida,” he added. 

The Florida statute also requires 
that foreign cold storage meat be 
labeled as such. With inspection dis- 
continued, the labeling requirement is 
unenforceable, Powell noted. 

The text of the invalidated Florida 
foreign cold storage meat statute (Sec- 
tion 585.34(10), F.S.A.) follows: 

“It is unlawful to sell any cold 
storage meat that has been imported 
into the state from without the United 
States, herein referred to as foreign 
cold storage meat, without having first 
obtained a permit from the Board 
(Florida Livestock Board) and with- 
out having submitted all such meat 
for inspection and examination at port 
of entry and paid inspection fee re- 
quired therefor. The Board shall cause 
all such meat to be inspected upon 
arrival and shall establish such bac- 
teriological or chemical standards as 
it deems proper to determine the 
wholesomeness and fitness of such 
meat for human consumption; any 
meats found unfit for human con- 
sumption shall be marked conspicu- 
ously with the words ‘Fla. Inspected 
and Condemned’ and the sale thereof 
for human food is prohibited. All 
meats inspected and passed for food 
as provided in this subsection, shall 
be marked with a stamp of such size 
and design as shall be required by 
the rules and regulations established 
by the Board for the enforcement of 
this section, and shall bear the words 
‘foreign cold storage meat inspected 
and passed.’ Such meat, when dis- 
played for sale shall bear placard 
showing that it is foreign cold storage 
meat, which placard shall also contain 
the name of the country of origin. 
Such meats shall at all times be sub- 
ject to reinspection. The Board is here- 
by authorized to collect reasonable 
fees for inspection service herein pro- 
vided for.” 

(The Florida Livestock Board now 
is an independent agency of the state. 
However, the legislature recently en- 
acted a law reorganizing the State 
Department of Agriculture and plac- 
ing the Board under the Department 
as the Division of Animal Industry, 
effective January 1, 1961.) 


Feed Manufacturers 
Look at Trends 
‘(Continued from page 15] 

declared. The retail trade has done a 
good job in educating consumers to 
better eating as they move up the in- 
come ladder. Fifty per cent of the 
housewife’s food yollar is currently 
spent on high protein foods, he said. 

SERVICE PROGRAM: Dr. A. D. 
Weber, dean of the college of agri- 
culture, Kansas State University, an- 





nounced establishment of a pilot e 
tension service program to serve the 
feed manufacturing industry. This pro. 
gram, the first of its kind, will be 
carried out under contractual agreg 
ment with USDA and will be sup- 
ported by AFMA. 
The annual AFMA Nutritional 
Council Awards of $1,000 each were 
made to: Dr. Charles A. Lassiter, as. 
sociate professor, Michigan State Uni. 
versity, for dairy science; Dr. Fred- 
rick W. Hill, professor of animal 
nutrition and poultry husbandry, Cor. 
nell University, for poultry science, 
and Dr. Orville G. Bentley, dean of 
the college of agriculture, South Da. 
kota State College. f 
Dr. Bentley’s award was made for 
his original and basic research on a 
rumen digestion in cattle and sheep B 
Robert J. Fleming, president of the 
National Renderers Association, was 
elected a member of the Allied I- 
dustry Association Advisory Commit 
tee. This committee confers with the 
AFMA Nutrition Council, which is 
composed of feed industry scientists 
who are responsible for feed formula- 
tion, quality control and _ biological 
research in their respective companies. 
The association re-elected I. S. Riggs 
as chairman of the board, W. E. Glen 
non as president and W. T. Diamong 
as secretary-treasurer. C. B. Fretwell & 
Spartan Grain and Mill Co., Spartan gy 
burg, S. C., was elected vice chairm J | 
and executive committee member. — 
The AFMA 1960 convention will 
be held May 9-11 in Chicago. 


State Backs Greater Teeth 
To Check Animal Diseases 


At the suggestion of the California 
Department of Agriculture, the State 
Board of Agriculture has adopted 4 
resolution supporting a bill (S-864) 
introduced by U. S. Senator Hubert 
H. Humphrey (D-Minn.) to provide 
greater protection against the intro 
duction and dissemination in the U. $. 
of diseases of livestock and poultry. 

The bill would give the U. $ 
Secretary of Agriculture power to act Z 
in extreme emergencies involving ant r 






















mal diseases, particularly in casés 
where individual states would be um 
able to carry on their share of federak 
state animal disease eradication work, 
such as an unchecked outbreak of 
foot-and-mouth disease. 

The proposed legislation would give 
the Secretary of Agriculture authority 
to seize and dispose of animals brought 
into this country or moved interstate 
in violation of a federal quarantine, 
or found on such movement to be ir 
fected or exposed to a dangerous 
communicable disease. 
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=| HJ. MAYER & SONS CO., INC. 


serous 
6813 South Ashland Avenue—Chicago 36, IMinois 
Plant: 6819 South Ashland Avenue 


, 1959 In Canada: H. J. Mayer & Sons Co. (Canada) Limited, Windsor, Ontario 








PREFERRED BY 
LEADING SAUSAGE-MAKERS BUFFALO-STRIDH 


CASING 


ee i ; ; PROCESSING MACHINERY 
Buffalo is right at home in the best sausage kitchens because it’s the will give you 
best machinery. It has the best reputation ...and the best features. BETTER YIELD—better casings. 


: . Will save maintenance 
Buffalo machinery is best for you. peer sing 





Write for catalog 
and information 
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THE “COOL CUTTING” GRINDER 
Buffalo grinders have machined feed screws and finely 
finished rifled cylinders. They are ruggedly constructed 
to give you years of dependable service. No 
mashing, burning or back-up with Buffalo. 
eek They cut clean and cool. 


“Leak-Prooft"’ 
Stuffers 


i 


@ Standard and 
@ “Direct Cutting” Converters Vacuum Mixers 


See the rest... 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., 50 Broadway, Buffalo 3,N.Y. Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities 
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Grocery Chain Head Buys 
McKenna Firm in Virginia 


McKenna, Inc., Lynchburg, Va., 
has been acquired by Mid-State Realty 
Co., Inc., a new corporation formed 
by Junian J. ANDERSON, chairman of 
the board of Virginia-Carolina Whole- 
sale Co., and his two brothers to buy 
the McKenna buildings and property. 
The packinghouse was purchased for 
approximately $500,000. Included in 
the sale were the present equipment, 
inventory and goodwill of the Mc- 
Kenna firm. 

Anderson, who operates the Piggly- 
Wiggly chain of grocery stores, re- 
ported that the McKenna plant will 
be operated independently by the 
grocery chain. “We'll seli meat to 
anyone,” Anderson stated. 

At the time of the purchase, the 
McKenna firm was in the process of a 
large expansion program following 
damage caused by a fire and flash 
flood last August. The expansion, 
which is expected to be completed 
by the first of August, will triple the 
capacity of the plant. Included in the 
new addition, which was designed by 
Morris FrucHTBAUM, a Philadelphia 
specialist in meat packinghouse lay- 
out, is an area where three truck- 
loads of livestock can be unloaded at 
the same time. Anderson reported that 
a system is being set up whereby a 
check can be given “on the spot” as 
soon as a_ producer's livestock is 
weighed and a price established. By 
September, Anderson continued, the 
plant also will be able to handle the 


The Meat Trail... 


killing and processing of livestock for 
the stockman’s own use. 

EMMETT J. McKENNA, president of 
McKenna, Inc., is retiring after 45 
years with the firm. Anderson reported 
that the remainder of the personnel 
will not be changed. The company 
will operate under the name of Mc- 
Kenna Meat Products Co. and will 
continue to use the present brand 
name of McKenna on all the com- 
pany’s branded products. 


NIMPA Accounting Conference 
Headed by John W. Byron 


President of the National Indepen- 
dent Meat Packers Association Ac- 
counting Confer- 
ence for 1959-60 
is JoHn W. By- 
RON of The 
Klarer Co., Louis- 
ville. Byron is a 
past associate di- 
rector of the 
Louisville chap- 
ter of the Na- 
tional Association 
of Accountants 
and is a member 
of the “1000” club in honor of perfect 
attendance over a 10-year period. 

Joun W. Carney, Weiland Packing 
Co., Phoenixville, Pa., immediate past 
president of the Accounting Confer- 
ence, is a director-at-large for the 
coming year. CLeTtus P. ELsen, The 
E. Kahn’s Sons Co., Cincinnati, is 
permanent honorary chairman of the 
board. Elsen helped form the NIMPA 


J. W. BYRON 





DISCUSSING RECENT INDUSTRY problems are these members of the Ameri 


stitute sheep and lamb committee. Standing (I. to r.) are H. J. Dethlefs, The Cudahy Packing 
Co., Omaha; Robert Stiven, Swift & Company, Chicago, and Aled P. Davies, American Meat 
Institute. Seated (I. to r.) are Paul Zillman, American Meat Institute; L. M. Kyner, The Rath 
Packing Co., Waterloo, la.; Garvey Hayden, Wilson & Co., Inc., Chicago, and O. F. Mat- 
thews, chairman of the sheep and lamb committee, John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, lowa. 
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Accounting Conference and served as 
its first president. As chairman, he 
directed the writing of the NIMPA 
accounting manual. 

Other officers elected for 1959-60 
at the group’s annual meeting are vice 
president, JosepH E. Skram, Seitz 
Packing Co., St. Joseph, Mo., and 
secretary, JOHN A. KiLtitick, NIMPA 
executive secretary. 

The following men have been 
elected to the Conference’s board of 
directors; A. C. Bruner, East Ten- 
nessee Packing Co., Knoxville; Coy 
B. Me.vin, Lykes Bros. Inc., Tampa, 
Fla.; Kart DrowatTzky, Turvey 
Packing Co., Blackwell, Okla.; JAMES 
ConnELLyY, Reliable Packing Co., Chi- 
cago; E. R. Ganrer, Heil Packing 
Co., St. Louis; Emmett B. Haun, 
Maurer-Neuer, Inc., Kansas City, 
Kan.; E. W. Wison, Hartford Pro- 
vision Co., Stamford, Conn.; Don 
Timmons, John Krauss, Inc., Jamaica, 
N. Y., and Lee R. Bower, Sugardale 
Provision Co., Canton, O. 

Tuomas E. Fouey recently was ap- 
pointed to the NIMPA staff to ‘sole 
the administration of the Cenference. 


7 Regional Sales Heads Named 
For Armour Grocery Products 


The appointment of seven regional 
sales managers for the newly-formed 
grocery products 
division of Ar- 
mour and Com- 
pany, Chicago, 
has been an- 
nounced by G. M. 
KELLER, national 
sales manager. 
The combined 
product lines 
handled by the 
new division in- 
clude Armour 
Star canned foods, Dash dog food, 
Dial soap and shampoo and Chiffon 
liquid detergent. “The consolidation,” 
Keller commented, “permits grocers to 
deal with one man instead of two on 
the complete line of products and, in 
addition, the consolidation of the 
warehouse system permits grocers to 
combine product orders for better 
service.” 

C. M. Dean will supervise sales ac- 
tivities in the eastern region, com- 
posed of four districts throughout New 
York and the New England states. 
Atlantic regional sales throughout the 
Wilkes-Barre, Scranton, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore-Washington area will 
be under the direction of L. E. Jor- 
GENSEN. R. S. BENsON will supervise 


R. S, BENSON 
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business for the consolidated line in 
the east central region, which includes 
sections of Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Michigan and Indiana. 
R. H. SLepGE, southeast region sales 





W. J. BACUS R. H. SLEDGE 


manager, will supervise sales in nine 
districts throughout sections of Flor- 
ida, Georgia, North and South Caro- 
lina, Virginia, Alabama, Mississippi, 





T. C. SEPANSKI 


D. S. LANGLEY 


Tennessee and Arkansas. Southwest 
regional sales throughout sections of 
Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, Louis- 
iana and Arkansas will be supervised 
by W. J. Bacus. 

T. C. SEPANSKI, west central region 
sales manager, will supervise seven 
districts in Illinois, Minnesota, Wis- 


consin, 
Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri and 
Kentucky. The Pacific region sales 
manager, Davin S. LANGLEY, will 
supervise business for the division in 
seven districts throughout the states of 
California, Oregon, Washington, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Colorado, Nevada, 
Utah and Arizona. 


R. J. Fleming Heads NRA 


R. J. Fireminc, president of Na- 
tional By-Products, Inc., Des Moines, 
Ta., was elected 
president of the 
National Render- 
ers Association at 
a meeting of the 
board of directors 
late last week at 
the Wagon Wheel 
Lodge in Rock- 
ton, Ill. Also elec- 
ted at the meet- 
ing were first vice 
president, MYER 
O. SicaL, G. Bernd Co., Macon, Ga., 
and second vice president, Joun H. 
Havucu of Tucson Tallow Co., located 
in Tucson, Arizona. 


PLANTS 


Four Brooklyn firms—J.M.B. Pack- 
ing Corp., Harrison’s 13th Avenue, 
Inc., Sea Coast Butchers, Inc., 
and Superb City Meats, Inc.—have 
been granted charters of incorporation. 
Directors for the J.M.B. firm are 
Ceuta Sakin, ALAN N. Layne and S. 
RosBertT Rustin. The charter for Har- 
rison’s 13th Avenue, Inc., lists capital 


R. FLEMING 


North and South Dakota, © 
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ANIMAL SCIENCE and meat laboratory building, costing in excess of $1,000,000, is under 


construction at Ohio State University, Columbus. 


meats, is shown breaking ground for new laboratory. Staff members present at ground 
breaking ceremony include (I. to r.): G. R. Johnson, chairman, department of animal 


science; W. J. Tyznik; J. R. Judy; J. E. Moore; P. G. Althouse; G. R. Wilson; B. D. 
VanStavern; V. R. Cahill, and Carl W. Gay, chairman emeritus. Building will house facilities 


for slaughtering all species of livestock, cooler and freezer space, curing and rendering 


equipment, meat processing and research laboratories, and classroom and office space. 
Completion of new meat laboratory building is scheduled for some time late next year. 
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L. E. Kunkle, professor in charge of 


























SEVEN PEERLESS TURBINE pumps used for 
two decades at Kern Valley Packing Co, 
Bakersfield, Calif., are shown to C. M, 
Diehl (right), representative of Peerless 
Pump Co., by John A. Schuster, chief en- 
gineer at the Kern Valley firm. Units have 
been used continuously for about 20 year 
to pump brine into spray refrigeration, 





stock of 200 shares of no par valué, 
HERMAN P. MANTELL, Irvinc Dre 
CHIK and IRENE Komow are the de 
rectors. The Sea Coast Butcher 
charter lists capital stock of 200 
shares, no par value. Directors for 
the firm are LAWRENCE G. GREENE, 
Davin H. HarMon and LEo Ziv. 
The charter for Superb City Meats 
lists capital stock of 200 no par shares. 
Directors for the firm are ERROLD 
ROssNBLATT, Emit COHEN and Lavw- 
RENCE C. LEwIn. 


The Regina, Sask., plant of Bums 
& Co., Ltd., celebrated the opening 
of a new $100,000 beef cooler by 
offering company officials and _custo- 
mers samples of Burns products and 
coffee. 


Independent Packing Co. has been 
organized in Menominee, Mich., to 
supply retail outlets throughout the 
upper peninsula of the state of Mich 





igan. JaMEs NEMETz is president, 
RoBERT PESHEK is vice president, and 
Atvin G. KRAMER, who will have 
charge of sales, is secretary-treasuret. 


Michael Carruba Meats, Ine. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has been granted a 
charter of incorporation listing capital 
stock of 200 shares of no par value. 
Directors for the firm are MICHAEL 
CaRRUBA, JEAN CARRUBA and 
MIicHAEL CarruBA, JR. Papers of in- 
corporation were filed by CARMINE 
A. VENTIERA. 


Foutch’s Meats of Cookeville, 
Tenn., has just completed remodeling 
its plant, including addition of a new 
brick front and receiving dock. Ac 
cording to partner D, James FouTcd, 
the firm has plans to build a new kill 
floor and change its whole operation 
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by shipping from the side of the 
plant and moving cutting and process- 
ing operations to the present kill floor. 


Berwick Packing Co., Berwick, Pa., 
has been sold to GERALD KAUFMAN 
of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. The plant prev- 
iously had been owned and operated 
by Morris MITTLEMAN. 


JOBS 


H. E. Joxunstrup has been ap- 

inted superintendent of the Chicago 
Bipieducts division of Wilson & Co., 
Inc. Johnstrud, who joined the firm 
in 1933, previously served as_ beef 
division superintendent of Wilson’s 
Los Angeles plant. 


Rosert S. YouNG, jr., has been 
named vice president in charge of 
sales for John En- 
gelhorn & Sons, 
Newark, N. J. In 
his new capacity 
Young will super- 
vise sales for all 
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five Engelhorn 
plants in Newark; 
Philadelphia; 
Royalton, Pa.; 
North Bergen, N. 
J., and Kearny, 
N. J. Young had 
previously served as sales manager in 
charge of all export sales for the com- 
pany for the past six years. 


R. S. YOUNG, JR. 


M. L. STIEGELMAR has been named 
manager of the Dallas, Tex., sales unit 
of Swift & Company. Stiegelmar, who 
has served with Swift for 11 years, 
was formerly sales manager of the 
company’s branch in Tucson, Ariz. 


The promotion of J. M. TRoTMAN, 
jr., to assistant manager of the Bes- 
semer, Ala., plant of R. L. Zeigler, 
Inc., has been announced by C. V. 
SELF, Bessemer plant manager. At the 
same time, Self announced that Ep 
CopELAND has been named office 
manager at Bessemer. 


The election of Frank J. GUTHRIE 
as vice president of domestic sales 
for Stahl-Meyer, 
Inc, New York 
City, has been 
announced by 
GEoRGE A. 
SCHMIDT, JR., 
president of the 
123 - year - old 
meat packing 
firm. Guthrie 
joined Stahl- 
Meyer in 1956 
as general sales 
manager. As vice president, Guthrie 
will continue to direct the company’s 
overall sales and marketing program 


F. J. GUTHRIE 
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PICTURED with five of company's line of 
Italian frozen dinners is John J. Losero, 
president of Losero's, Ft. Worth, Tex. Firm's 
line of products includes nine Italian meat 
specialties and five different kinds of pizza, 
available in sizes of 16!/-, 14- and 8-oz. 
Losero claims his pizza is of high quality 
since the 8-oz. size has only 2 oz. of crust. 
Losero, who has been in the restaurant 
supply business for 51 years, has operated 
Losero's for the past five. The plant re- 
cently received federal inspection. 





on all product lines, including fresh 
meat, groceries and canned hams. 


Cartton Roperts has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Concord, N. 
H., branch of Wilson & Co., Inc., 
succeeding R. J. METHOD, who has 
been assigned to other duties. Roberts 
joined Wilson in 1951 and in 1953 
was named dairy and poultry mana- 
ger, a position he held until his re- 
cent promotion. 


TRAILMARKS 


The retirements of Jacosp BARDASH, 
GrorceE M. WEBER and DoNALD 
Rem, sr., three long-time employes 
with a combined total of 156 vears 
of service to the meat industry, have 
been announced by GENE TURNER, 
executive vice president of Stark, Wet- 
zel & Co., Inc., Indianapolis. Bardash, 
71, a 54-year meat industry veteran, 
had served as a plant foreman for the 
firm since 1941. Bardash, who was 
well-known in Hoosier wrestling cir- 
cuits during the first part of the 20th 
century, won the state championship 
in 1909, 1910 and 1911. Weber 
started in the meat business as a 


butcher’s helper in 1903 at the age 
of 11. He later became a_ packer 
salesman. In 1922 he formed his own 










company in Indianapolis to sell whole- 
sale beef, operating the firm until 
1932. He joined Stark, Wetzel as a 
salesman in more recent years. He 
retired at the age of 66 after serv- 
ing 55 years in the industry. Reid, 
who started his meat business career 
at a beef “tagger” in 1912, joined 
Stark, Wetzel in 1946. Seven years 
later, he was named head of the com- 
pany’s beef division and served in that 
capacity until 1957, when he was 
placed in charge of supply control. 
During World War II, Reid was in 
charge of meat grading and lend-lease 
shipping of meat for the federal gov- 
ernment in the state of Indiana. 


AruiE Mucks, promotion director 
for Oscar Mayer & Co., has been 
elected president 
of the newly-or- 
ganized Wiscon- 
sin Livestock and 
Meat Council. 
IrnvING RINEHART 
has been elected 
vice president, 
and RoBERT F. 
THAYER is secre- 
tary-treasurer. 
The council was 
formed to serve 
as a contact for educational organi- 
zations, government agencies and 
other groups for industry-wide pro- 
motion of livestock and meat products. 





ARLIE MUCKS 


The American food industry has 
solved the problem of production but 
has totally ig- 
nored the prob- 
lem of flavor, ac- 
cording to Dr. D. 
J. Ti.cner, head 
of the depart- 
ment of food 
technology, Col- 
lege of Animal 
Food Production, 
Danzig Polytech- 
nic Institute, Dan- 
zig, Poland. 
“Americans,” he commented while 
visiting the office of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, “confuse a handful of 
garlic with flavor development in 
product.” Dr. Tilgner also said that 
he feels the American meat industry 
could improve its profits by employing 
food technologists to develop products 
that represent the utmost in flavor and 
convenience, along with nutrition. Dr. 
Tilgner recently toured the United 
States and Canada, visiting various 
food production centers. He addressed 
the research scientists at Canada Pack- 
ers, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., on boiled 
ham color and smoked meat color. 
While visiting the Provisioner, Dr. 
Tilgner reported that he uses the NP 
for his advanced classes at the Danzig 





DR. D. J. TILGNER 
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Institute. The Danzig Institute has a 
five-year program, the first four being 
devoted to basic sciences and the last 
year to the study of meat or oil tech- 
nology. Dr. Tilgner was employed as 
a canned ham consultant in the 1930s 
by an American packinghouse. 


Swift & Company, Chicago, is do- 
nating $1,000 and a commemorative 
plaque for a “distinguished teacher 
award,” a newly-established award to 
be given annually by the American 
Society of Animal Production. The 
award was established to recognize 
outstanding teachers of animal hus- 
bandry, according to Pror. W. P. 


Garricus, president of the society. In 
confirming Swift’s participation as 
donor of the award, PorTER M. Jar- 
vis, president of the firm, reported, 
“We are happy to join with the Amer- 
ican Society of Animal Production in 
this program to recognize publicly the 
outstanding contributions to the live- 
stock industry that are being made 
by the many able animal husbandry 
teachers in North American agricul- 
tural colleges.” 


Wiiu1aM A. GoLomMskKI, operations 
research manager for Oscar Mayer & 
Co., has been elected a fellow of the 
American Society for Quality Control 





_) |sterilizing lavatory will 












sterilizer 
lavatory 
equipment 


give you best service? 


Koch lavatories have bowls made of 18-ga. polished stainless steel, mounted 
on 14-ga. stainless steel bases. Flow of water is governed by pedals that fold 
up out of the way for cleaning. Lavatories come complete with mixing nozzle 
and anti-splashing head, and dispenser for liquid soap. Sterilizer tanks for 
knives or saws, for steam or electric heating, mount on sides. Bubbler head 
for drinking also available. 


Write for KOCH Catalog 90 today! 


(OCH 





A Division of e 
KOCH SUPPLIES INC. 
2620 Holmes Street, Kansas City 8, Mo. 

Phone Victor 2-3788 
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in recognition of his leadership in the 
field. Golomski also has been notified 
that he has been selected to appear in 
forthcoming editions of “America 


































































Men of Science” and “Leaders jp 
American Science.” 
Morton C. THOMPSON. controle; 
of The Klarer Co., Louisville, has} of 
been elected to membership in the} to 
Controllers Institute of America. The el 
institute is a non-profit managemen§| w 
organization of controllers and finan | sg 
officers from all lines of business, sl 
LAWRENCE E. KLINGER, assistant ty P 
the vice president of research for Swit | ® 
& Company, Chicago, has been named * 
executive vice president of the Chi-§| w 
cago Junior Association of Commer 
and Industry. " 
Whyte Packing Co., Stratford, On M 
tario, is celebrating its 100th anniver- 
sary this year. Invitations, printed ing} ™ 
the manner of a medieval scroll and 
using old Elizabethan English, havel| \1 
been sent out to friends, customesg| ™ 
and suppliers of the company inviting} '9 
them to the anniversary ceremom§| ,, 
to be staged at Stratford’s Shake. 
spearean Theater on June 2. The 
theater annually conducts a summeg| W 
festival presenting Shakespeareag} , 
plays. The anniversary program wil} ™ 
include refreshments and a_ presents 
tion of one of the stock companys§| v 
repertoire of plays. 
v 
" 
DEATHS ©. 
Dr. GreorcGE EpwIn Torrten, $4, Jan 
former chief of the Meat Inspectia§ 6% 
Division of the U. S. Department oi— y 
Agriculture, has died. Totten started} at 
with the USDA in 1889 in the burea§ 195 
of animal husbandry as a cattle inf has 
spector. In 1908 he was made chief an j 
meat inspector of the Pittsburgh MID§ the 
station. He was made chief inspector 449 
of the St. Paul station in 1923 aml con 
in 1932 was transferred to Chicago} aye, 
as chief inspector. He went to Washi yea 
ington in 1936 to become assistatl smo 
chief of the MID and in 1943 wa wig 
made chief. and 
Owen P. Lams, retired preside 4 
of Columbus Packing Co., Columbus in | 
O., died at the age of 85. Lamb als Am 
organized The Ohio Packing Co., Cog" | 
umbus, of which he was president fot som 
a number of years. hea 
Pau. W. BELTz, district manage Py 
for the Chicago sales territory of Swill hog 
& Company, Chicago, died at the ag oy, 
of 55. Beltz had served with Swill og; 
for 32 years. abc 
Carton H. Scumunt, head of OO 


H. Schmidt Meat Packing Co., Corl 
N. Y., died recently at the age of 65. 
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Meat Output Down; 11% Above 1958 
atroller Production of meat fell into a comparatively sharp slump, as volume 
e, has of output under federal inspection for the week ended May 23 declined 
in the to 392,000,000 Ibs. from 403,000,000 Ibs. for the previous week. How- 
a. The§| ever, with cattle dressing heavier, and hog kill up, meat production last 
Zement week was 11 per cent larger than the 354,000,000 Ibs. produced in the 
finance same week last year. Cattle kill, while down for the week, numbered 
ess, slightly larger than last year. Slaughter of hogs was also down from the 
tant fy previous week, but about 173,000 head, or 17 per cent larger than a year 
r Swit | 28°: Estimated slaughter and meat production by classes appear below 
as follows: 
named 
: BEEF PORK 
ie Chi- Week Ended Number Production (Exel. lard) 
nmer M's Mil. Ibs. Number Production 
ce M's Mil. Ibs. 
May 23, 1959 .... _. 338 203.1 1,180 166.9 
May 16, 1959 _ 348 209.5 1:220 170.3 
rd, One| May 24, 1958 .. ~ 334 188.6 1007 140.5 
mniver- VEAL LAMB AND TOTAL 
i Week Ended Number Production MUTTON MEAT 
nted in M's Mil. Ibs. Number _— Production PROD. 
‘oll and M's Mil. Ibs. Mil. ibs. 
May 23, 1959 occ 10.5 238 11.4 392 
1, have | May 16, 1959 | 10.8 257 123 403 
stomenta | May 24. 1958 12.8 247 12.0 354 
inviting ieee” WEEK'S KILL: Cattle, 462,118; Hogs, 1,859,215; Calves, 200,555; Sheep and Lambs, 
TEMOMH | 1950-59 LOW WEEK'S KILL: Cattle, 154,814; Hogs, 641,000; Calves, 55,241; Sheep and Lambs, 
Shake- 137,677. 
2. The AVERAGE WEIGHT AND YIELD (LBS.) 
Week Ended CATT’ OGs 
cul ag Live Dressed Live Dressed 
eareane | May 23, 1959 60! 248 141 
am will| May 16, 1959 __. 602 245 140 
wl) Mev 24. 1958 — 565 247 140 
aus , SHEEP AND LARD PROD. 
mpanys§ | Week Ended CALVES LAMBS Per Mil. 
Live Dres Live Dressed cwt. Ibs. 
May 23, 1959 . 126 98 48 ae 38.9 
May 16, 1959 . 124 8 Me ia shoe. 40.2 
May 24, 1958 125 99 49 14.2 35.3 


























Jan. 1 World Hog Count Up; — 
6% Gain Least in Recent Years 


World hog numbers were estimated 
at 477,230,000 head on January 1, 
1959, the Foreign Agricultural Service 
has reported. This number presented 
an increase of about 6 per cent over 
the January 1, 1958 count of 448,- 
440,000 head, and about a 40 per 
cent rise over the five-year 1951-55 
average of 341,625,000 head. Last 
year's rise in hog numbers was the 
smallest in recent years and compared 
with about 9 per cent each in 1957 
and 1958. 


EN, $4 
spection 
ment of 
started 
. bureau 
attle in- 
Jechiel 
gh MID 
ns 
923 and 
Chicago 
> Wash 
assistatl 
343 was 





yresidenty Areas which showed sharp increases 
slumbus in hog numbers last year were North 
mb als America and Asia, although the count 
Co., Cog in Communist China was consicered 
‘dent fom Somewhat unreasonable. The count 
in Asia was placed at 183,350,000 
head, or about 8 per cent larger than 
manag’ a year earlier. The January 1, 1959 
of Swill hog population in North America, in- 
: the ae cluding the Caribbean islands, was 
th Swill estimated at 79,920,000 head, or 
about 11 per cent larger than the 
ad of C@ Previous January 1 count of 71,700,- 
)., Corfu head. 
ze of 65 Last year’s increase in hog numbers 





in Europe excluding Russia, was 
small, the total count on January 1 
being about 100,290,000 head com- 
pared with 99,040,000 a year earlier. 
The hog count in the USSR was 
placed at 48,500,000 head, up from 
44,300,000 a year earlier, the Foreign 
Agricultural Service said. 


APRIL KILL BY REGIONS 

United States federally inspected 
slaughter by regions in Apr. 1959, 
with totals compared, in 000’s: 


Sheep & 

Region Cattle Calves Hogs Lanibs 
ee a eee 104 100 508 169 
S. Atl. states ....... 33 26 303 ° 
N.C. states—Hast ... 277 139 1,447 100 
N.C. states—N.W. .. 482 56 2,002 326 
N.C. states—S.W. .. 131 11 510 79 
S. Central states .... 121 49 488 102 
Mountain states ..... 106 2 95 153 
Pacific states ....... 179 23 209 170 
Totals, Apr. 1959 ..1,433 406 5,652 1,101 
Totals, Mar. 1959 ..1,334 423 5,733 1,148 
Totals, Apr. 1958 ..1,383 485 4,963 1,149 


OMAHA, DENVER MEATS 


(Carlots, cwt.) 
Omaha, May 27, 1959 


Choice steer: carc., 7/800 Ibs. ..... 43.75 @44.25 
Choice steer carc., 8/900 lbs. ..... 43.00@43.25 
Good steer carc., 6/800 lbs. ...... 41.50@42.25 
Choice heifer carc., 5/700 lbs. .... 43.00@43.50 
Good heifer carc., 5/700 Ibs. .... 41.00@41.50 
Cow, cutter-utility ..........0.00. 34.00@35,00 


Denver, May 27, 1959 


Choice steer carc. 6/800 Ibs. ..... 43.00@43.75 
Choice steer carc., 8/900 Ibs, ..... 43.00 
Good steer carc., 6/800 lbs. ..... 42.00@42.75 
Choice heifer carc., 5/700 Ibs. ..... 43.00@43.50 


AMI PROVISION STOCKS 

Provision stocks as reported to the 
American Meat Institute totaled 176,- 
100,000 Ibs. on May 16, This volume 
was up 22 per cent from 144,600,000 
Ibs. in stock a year earlier. 

Stocks of lard and rendered pork 
fat totaled 55,400,000 Ibs. for a 69 
per cent gain over the 32,700,000 
Ibs. in stock about a year earlier. 

The accompanying table shows 
stocks as percentages of holdings two 
weeks before and a year earlier. 

May 16 stocks as 


percentages of 
inventories on 


May 2 May 17 
HAMS: 1959 1958 
Camed,  BiPiEO, -.o cvinceesss 98 92 
Frozen for cure, 8.P.-D.C.... 97 116 
Ce ROS PR ae 97 108 
PICNICS: 
Mared,:: GPG, wake vackeds 95 138 
Frozen for cure, 8.P.-D.C.... 96 87 
DOCME PRUE ok dias nbcdsdevd 100 102 
BELLIES: 
CG DAR ise e in sibsateens 121 95 
Frozen for cure, D.S. ...... 94 73 
Cured, GP -B.G, oie oekenn 94 99 
Frozen for cure, 8.P.-D.C. .. 97 132 
OTHER CURED MBATS: 
Cured and in cure ......... 108 94 
Frozen for cure ......-ss0. 97 228 
AGE: GRE” 6 Kacrcdeaesecsne 101 147 
FAT BACKS: 
Owned, - DBs -s.c:0 es sivecsicety 108 98 
FRESH FROZEN: 
Loins, spareribs, neckbones, 
trimmings, other—Total ..104 142 
TOT. ALL PORK MEATS .... 99 122 
pa Re Seer err 104 169 
Peck UVES -swrccovvicveseress 95 156 


CALIFORNIA STATE 
INSPECTED SLAUGHTER 
State inspected slaughter of live- 
stock in California, April 1959-58, 
as reported to THE PROVISIONER: 








April 
1959 1958 
ORG MR. ov eamscc sc eseuut 87,372 82,489 
CRE Eis Condon cn aumeeton 6,845 19,789 
WG on eduncasedavawan 6,045 17,167 
GRR | BOE. s cccinresapreivuns 44,018 0,333 


1959-58 (in lbs.) were: 





GRONROE > ios cetdehcdunies 9,007,940 8,331,633 
Pork and beef ... ... 9,250,846 8,987,872 
Lard, substitutes ........ 808,113 821,382 

GOMER i Vecvacecasancacss 19,066,899 18,140,887 


As of April 30, 1959, California had 118 meat 
inspectors. Plants under federal inspection to- 
taled 360, and plants under state approved 
municipal inspection totaled 51. 


Meat Index Down Fraction 


Shifts in meat prices for the week 
ended May 19 were downward, ac- 
cording to the average wholesale 
price index compiled by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. The price index 
on meats for the period was 102.4, 
down .4 per cent from the previous 
week. The average primary market 
price index at 119.5 was down from 
119.7. The same price indexes for the 
corresponding week last year were 
115.4 and 119.3, respectively. Cur- 
rent indexes were calculated on the 
basis of the 1947-49 average of 100 
per cent. 
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PROCESSED MEATS 


SUPPLIES 





April Volume of Meat Food Processed 
Up Moderately From Same Period 1958 


EATS and meat food products 
processed in the five-week pe- 
riod of April totaled 1,677,735,000 
Ibs. for a moderate increase over the 
1,519,888,000 Ibs. handled in the 
same period last year. Volume of 
most items was up from last year. 
Production of sausage at 160,828,- 


Ibs. in the corresponding period of 
1958 and was the largest volume for 
any five-week period since July last 
year. Volume of meat loaves, head 
cheese, chili, etc., declined to 19,- 
274,000 Ibs. from 19,292,000 Ibs. 
last year. Processors handled 50,680,- 
000 Ibs. of steaks, chops and roasts 


dled in the same five-weeks last year, 

The rise in volume of pork prod- 
ucts processed was in line with the 
larger hog kill. The amount of bacon 
sliced rose 17 per cent to 94,701,000 
Ibs. from 81,275,000 Ibs. in the same 
five weeks of 1958. Lard renderers 
produced 209,616,000 Ibs. of the 
commodity for a 16 per cent rise 
above the 179,536,000 Ibs. turned 
out last year. 


Canners also increased their pack of 


000 Ibs. was up from 153,854,000 meat products over volume last year, 


compared with 48,578,000 Ibs. han- 





MEAT AND MEAT FOOD PRODUCTS PREPARED AND PROCESSED UNDER FEDERAL MEAT AND MEAT FOOD PRODUCTS 
INSPECTION—MARCH 29 THROUGH MAY 2, 1959 COMPARED WITH LIKE PERIOD, CANNED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION 
MARCH 30 THROUGH MAY 3, 1958 IN THE FIVE-WEEK ie Bn 


Mar. 29 May 2 Mar. 30-May 3. 17 Weeks 18 Weeks THROUGH MAY 8, 1 
1959 1958 1959 1958 Pounds of Finished Product— 
Placed in cure— Slicing and Packages 
Beef 13,424,000 14,736,000 48,215,000 53,040,000 Institutional or Shelf 
Pork o% 29. 286,894,000 1,134,389,000 1,087,598,000 Sizes Sizes 
Other 58 86,000 202,000 385,000 


tes . (3 Ibs. (under 
Smoked and/or dried— or over 3 ne y 
Beef 


4,785,000 17,630,000 1 


881, 16,214,000 
222,602,000 195,273,000 


807,273,000 


18,670,000 


754.772, 000 Luncheon meat 


Canned hams 
Corned beef hash 
9,265,000 29,504,000 Chili con carne 
24,315,000 ,654, 92,490,000 93,542,000 Viennas 
231,000 214, 758,000 922,000 ret. wires 
Seaunage- Beriled ham 
09 ‘ rs 
Fresh finished 23,122,000 92,881,000 81,845,000 Other potted or deviled 
To be dried or semi-dried 12,075,000 eat “fob naaets 
Franks, wieners 63,945,000 Ta on ol produ 
Other, smoked, or cooked 61,686,000 Sliced 5 ASS 
Total sausage 160,828,000 529,122,000 Chopp Bg ~ © > gaebians 
Loaf, head cheese, chili, jellied products 19,274,000 63,031,000 67,232,000 Meat stew (all product) 
Steaks, chops, roasts 50,680 578, 175,985,000 181,586,000 Spaghetti meat 
Meat extract 1,220,000 722,000 produe 
Sliced bacon? 328,173,000 299,514,000 ee eteae than 
Sliced, other? 82,417,000 
Hamburger 


59,823,000 
Miscellaneous meat product 
Lard, rendered 
Lard, refined 


29,927,000 


538,877,000 


ckle 
viscger pickled 
products 
Bulk sausage 
Hamburger, roasted or 


Oleo stock corned beef, meat 
Edible tallow and gravy 


Compound containing animal fat 33 Soups 
Oleomargarine containing animal fat.. ¥ 37,105,000 
Canned product (for civilian use and 
Dept. of Defense) 
Totals* 


211,732,000 


810,451,000 
awe wiser Sons pcaavetestenes 1,677,735, 000 1, 519,888,000 


5,932,918,000 


785,045,000 ven 
5,645,324,000 Loins and picnics 
All other meat with 

meat and/or meat 


*These figures represent ‘‘inspection pounds’’ as some of the products may have been in- by- -products—20% or 


spected and recorded more than once due to having been subjected to more than one distinct 
processing treatment, such as curing first and then smoking, slicing. 
Includes sliced dried beef, sliced sausage, loaves, etc. 




















DOMESTIC SAUSAGE SEEDS AND HERBS SAUSAGE CASINGS 

Pork sausage, bulk (lel., Ib.) (lel. 

GRR: GOES awe cbc ec’ 3314 @37% (lel., Ib.) Whole Ground 

Caraway 22 27 

Cominos seed 5 36 
Mustard seed 


Hog bungs: 
Sow, 34 inch cut 
Export, 34 in. cut 
Large prime, 34 in. 
Med. prime, 34 in. . 
Small prime 
Middles, cap off 
Hog skips 
Hog runners, 


prices quoted to manu- 


Pork saus., s.c., 1-lb. pk.51 @57 
Franks, s.c., 1-lb. pk. ..64 @T72 
Franks, skinless, 

1-lb, package fancy 
Bologna, ring (bulk) .... 5 yellow 
Bologna, art. cas., bulk. ‘Nites Oregano 
Bologna, a.c., sliced, Coriander, 

6-7 oz. pk., doz. ..... 2.72@3.60 Morocco No. 1 .. 
Smoked liver, n.c., bulk .49%4@57 Morjoram, French ... 
Smoked liver, a.c., bulk.37 @47 Sage, Dalmatian, 
Polish saus., self-serv. ..69 @81 
New Eng. lunch spec. ..60 @64 
New Eng. lunch spec. No. 1, 2 ; 14 17 

sliced, 6-7 oz. doz..... 3. 84@4.92 SPICES No. 1. 22 in./up ree | 1s 
Olive loaf, bulk on eae 
O.L., sliced 6-7 0z., (Basis Chicago, 
Bloed, tongue, n.c. ... ro bags, 
Blood, tongue. a.c. 
*Pepper loaf, bulk .. g 
P.L., sliced 6 oz., doz...3.15@4.80 
Pickle & pimento loaf ..44 @52 
P.& P, loaf, sliced, 

6-7 oz., dozen 


facturers of sausage) 
Beef rounds: (Per set) 
‘Near, 29/35 mm. .....1.15@1.25 
Clear, 35/38 mm. .....1.05@1.25 
Clear, 35/40 mm, 85@1.05 
Clear, 38/40 mm. .....1.05@1.15 
Clear, 40/44 mm, . -1.30@1.40 
Clear, 44 mm./up_ 1.50@1.85 Sheep casings: 
Not clear, 44 mm./dn.. 7T5@ 85 26/28 mm. .. 
Not clear, 44 mm./up.. 85@ 95 24/26 mm. .. 
Beef weasands: 


(Each) 

24 in./up 
16/18 
original barrels, Beef middles: (Per set) 
bales) Ex. wide, 2% in./up. .3.60@3.85 
Whole Ground Spec. wide, 2%-2% in. .2.45@2.60 
86 96 Spec. med. 1%-2% in..1.65@1,.80 
99 5 Narrow, 1% in./dn. ...1.15@1.20 


CURING MATERIALS 


Nitrite of soda, in 400-'b.  Cwt. 
bblg., del. or f.0.b. Chgo. $11.8 
Beef bung caps: Pure refined gran. 
Clear, 5 in./up nitrate of soda .. 
Clear, 444-5 inch 5 Pure refined powdered nitrate 
Clear, 4-4% inch . . 1@ of soda 


All-spice, 
Resifted 

Chili pepper 

Chili powder a 

Cloves, Zanzibar .... 57 

Ginger, Jam., unbl.. 59 


prime 


DRY SAUSAGE 


(lel., Ib.) 
Cervelat, ch. 
Thuringer 
Farmer 
Hoisteiner 
Salami, B.C. 
Salami, Genoa style 
Salami, cooked 
Pepperoni 


40 


hog bungs. .1.01@1.03 
64@ 66 


Mace, fancy Banda. 3.50 
West Indies 
East Indies 
ee flour, fancy. 
1 


Ww coe Indies nutmeg. 
Paprika, Amer. No. 1 
Paprika, Spanish 
Cayenne pepper 


Pepper: 





Clear, 


314-4 inch 


Not clear, 4% inch/up. 


Beef bladders, 
7% inch/up, 


614-7 


% inch, 


Pork casings: 
29 mm. = 


salted: 

inflated .. 
inflated .. 14@ 15 
544-6% inch, inflated .. 


(Each) 
20 


13@ 14 
me hank) 
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Salt, paper sacked, f. 
Chgo. gran. carlots, ton .. 30.50 
Rock salt in 100-lb. 
bags, f.o.b. whse., Chgo... 28,50 
Sugar: 
Raw, 96 basis, f.o.b. N. ¥.. 6.90 
Refined standard cane 
gran., delv’d. Chgo. 
Packers curing sugar, 100- 
Ib. bags, f.o.b. Reserve, 
La., less 2% 
Dextrose, regular: 
Cerelose, (carlots, cwt.) .... 
Ex-warehouse, Chicago 


MAY 30, 1959 
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Cwt. 

0. $11.8 

. 5.65 

ate 

.. 8,6 

. 30.50 

lain © 28,50 

Y.. 6.30 

9.45 

8.85 

76 

7.61 

0, 1959 








= LAMB... Chicago and outside 





CHICAGO 


May 26, 1959 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS 
CARCASS BEEF 


Steers, gen. range: (carlots, lb.) 
Prime, 700/800 ..... none qtd. 
Choice, 500/609 ...... 45 
Choice, 600/700 ..... 441% 
Choice, 700/800 ..... 44 
Good, 500/600 ...... 42 
Good, 600/700 ...... 2 
eer 39 
Commercial cow .... 36 
Canner-cutter cow .... 361% 

PRIMAL BEEF CUTS 

Prime: (Lb.) 
Rounds, all wts. ....56%4,@57 
Trimmed loins, 

50/70 Ibs. (Icl.) ...95 @1.08 
Square chucks, 

SN RUNS. os Sdn 6 a0: 39%, 
Arm chucks, 80/110. .37144@388 
Ribs, 25/35 (lel) ...78 @s0 
Briskets (Icl.) .....82 @33 
ue, 290. 2 nwt ue 15% @16 
Planks, rough No. 1..164%@17% 

Choice: 

Hindqtrs., 5/800 ... 5514 
Foreqtrs., 5/800 .... 34n 
Rounds, 70/90 | Sage 54 
Trimmed loins, 50/70 

a ae 81 @87 
Square chucks, 

 £ Sr 39% 
Arm chucks, 80/110. .371%4,@38 
Ribs, 25/35 (Icl.) 59 @65 
Briskets (lIcl.) ..... 4 @33 
Navels, No. 1 ...... sawwerce 


Flanks, rough No. 1. 


Goed, (all wts.): 


SE niigic sdb ook wee 52 @53 
LO” ae RR aw 4 
RN's otc eacayas 30 @32 
RE ve Oe ash one 54 @57 
Se ease 76 @79 


COW & BULL TENDERLOINS 


C&C grade, fresh Job lots 
9 95 


Cow, 3 lbs./down ...... 0@ 

MMT O7E ADO... cc cee ces 1.00@1.08 
COR A/S: The... oc cin vx 1.18@1.25 
Cow, 5 Ibs. ‘| eae 1.28@1.32 
Bull, 5 lbs./up .........1.28@1.32 


BEEF HAM SETS 


pO TS | ee 6245 
Outsides, OMI Be sinus san oo oie 60% 
Knuckles, 7%4/up, Ibs. ....... 6214 
n—nominal, b—bid. - 


BEEF PRODUCTS 


(frozen, carlots, lb.) 
Tongues, No, 1, 100's. $2 
Tongues, No. 2, 100's.. 301%, 
Hearts, regular 100's.. 22 
Livers, regular, 35/50's. 2914 
Livers, selected, 35/50's 34n 
Lips, ‘scalded, 1100's . 11%n 
Lips, unscalded, 100’s.. 1344n 
Tripe, scalded, 100's.. 6% 
Tripe, cooked, 100’s ... Sn 
CR a re er 64n 
BME TOE: ok vcs cscs 6%n 
Udders,:. 100s: kc cnses on 


FANCY MEATS 
(lel prices, Ib.) 
Beef tongues: 


corned, No, 1 .....: 41 
corned, No. 2 ...... 39 
Veal breads, 6/12 oz... 1.16 


12 0oz./up 
Calf tongues, 1-lb./dn... 2 
Oxtails, fresh select ..20 @22 


BEEF SAUS. MATERIALS 
FRESH 





Canner-cutter cow meat, (Lb.) 
OS Re ere 50n 
Bull aw boneless, 
Lacan AS 52% 
Beet timings: 
75/85%, barrels ..... 36n 
Beef trimmings, 
85/95%, barrels ..... 4444 @45 
Boneless chucks, 
| Re ES ee 51 
Beef cheek meat. 
trimmed, barrels .... 3814n 
Beef head meat, bbls... 33n 
Veal trimmings, 
boneless, barrels ..... 52 @53 


VEAL SKIN-OFF 


(lel. carcass prices cwt.) 
Prime, 90/120 $56.00@57.00 
Prime, 120/150 ..... 55. 

Choice, 90/120... 
Choice, 120/150 





90 
U tility, 90/190 
Cull, 60/125 


CARCASS LAMB 
(New crop, Icl wrices ewt.) 
Prime, 35/45 00@53.00 


Prime, G6/908 ov ccicvas 32. 00@53. 00 
Prime, .55/@5 ........ 49. 00@52.00 
Choice, 85/45 ........ 52.00@53. 

Choice, 45/55 ........ 52.00@52.09 
Choice, 55/65 ........ 49.00@52.00 
Good, All Wie. 36 eisai 49.00@52.00 





PACIFIC COAST WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES 


Los Angeles 





San Francisco No. Portland 


FRESH BEEF: (Carcass) : May 26 May 26 May 26 
STEER 

Cc balee: 

500-600 Ibs. $48.00@50.00 $47.50@49.50 

600-700 lbs. 48.00@49.00 47.00@49.00 

Good: 

500-600 Ibs. .......... 45.00@47.00 45.00@46.00 45.50@47.50 

os haa ad. ee 43.00@ 44.00 43.00@45.00 45.00@46.50 

Standard: 

SS See rere 42.00@ 44.00 42.00@43.00 43.50@45.00 
cow: 

Standard. all wts. ... 40.00@40.50 38.00@40.00 42.00@43.00 

Commercial, all wts... 37.00@39.00 37.00@39.00 40.00@42.00 

Utility, all wts. . 36.00@38.00 35.00@37.00 38.00@40.0) 

Canner- cutter ........ 32.00@36.00 33.00@35.00 36.50@ 39.00 

Bull, util, & com'l .. 40.00@43.00 41.00@43.00 44.00@45.0) 
FRESH CALF (Skin-off) (Skin-off) (Skin-off) 

Choice: 

200 Ibs. down ........ 54.09@57.00 None quoted 52.00@57.00 

Good: 

200 Ibs. down ........ 53.00@55.00 52.00@54.00 48.09@54.00 
LAMB, Spring, (Carcass): 

Prime: 

MT MS asks we ot oc 47.00@49.00 45.00@ 47.00 48.00@49.59 

ES Sr er a 45.00@ 47.00 42.00@44.00 46.00@48.09 

Choice: 

ME TOS tig oa. t spect 47.00@ 49.00 45.00@47.00 48.00@49.59 

Meee We ce Ss 45.00@47.00 42.00@44.00 46.00@48.09 

Good, all wts. ........ 45.00@47.00 42.00@45.00 46.00@49.09 
MUTTON (Ewe): 

Choice, 70 Ibs./down .. 18.00@22.00 None quoted 16.00@19.00 

Good, 70 Ibs., down .. 18.00@22.00 20.00@ 22.00 16.00@19.00 
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NEW YORK 


May 26, 


WHOLESALE FRESH BEEF 
CARCASSES, CUTS 


Steers: (Non-locally oa o 
Prime, care., 6/700 ..53 
Prime, care., 7/800 * Feeeey 
Choice, carc., 6/700 ..48 @50 
Choice, care., 7/800 .. 
Good, carc., 5/600 ...46 
Good, care., 6/700 ...46 @48 
Hinds., pr., 6/700 ...65 


Hinds., ch., 6/700 ...58 @61 
Hinds., ch., 7/800 ...58 @61 
Hinds., gd., 6/700 ...55 @57 
Hinds., gd., 7/800 ...55 @57 


BEEF CUTS 


(Locally dressed, Ib.) 


Prime steer: 
Hindgtrs., 
Hindatrs., 
Hindgqtrs., 800/900 
Rounds, flank off .... 
Rounds, diamond bone, 

55 


600/700 ... 
700/800 





flank off 
Short loins, untrim, ..1. 
Short loins, trim. 
PK va shade ieee oe 18% @22 
Ribs (7 bone cut) .... 


Arm chucks .........40 oo 

WE cv cedctecdaens 33 

ORO be ivan beieihc ae 18% O20 
Choice steer: 

Hindqtrs., 600/700 ...57344@61 

Hindqtrs., 700/800 ...57 @61 

Hindgtrs., 800/900 ...56 @59 


Rounds, flank off ....54 @59 


Rounds, diamond 

bone, flank off ....55 @59 
Short loins, untrim. ..75 @84 
Short loins, trim. ...96 @1.08 


Flanks @22 
Ribs (7 bone cut) ....60 @66 


Arm chucks «..... +. .B8T @42 
DIE | vadscnce oe. -3244@40 
RUE civhevescctveus 16 @20 


1959 
FANCY MEATS 


(lel prices) 


(Lb.) 

Veal breads, 6/12 oz, ........ 1,25 

IS OB PU: Ccwavadeccvierens es 1.40 
Beef livers, selected ......... 44 
IGOR, MMMNOGE: 2h cic toes ocoees 21 
Oxtails, %-lb. frozen ......... 16 

LAMB 
(Carcass prices, cwt.) 

Old Crop (Local) 
Prime, 45/dn. ....... rye oop 
Prema, 40/06 vdasss 48.00@51 
Prime, 55/65 ....... 46.00@48.00 
Choice, 45/dn. ...... 48.00@51.00 
Choice, 45/55 ....... 47.50@49.00 
Choice, 55/65 ....... 45.50@47.00 
Good, 45/dn. ........ 47.00@49.00 
Good, 45/55 ........ 46.00@48.00 
Good, 55/65 ......... 44.00@46.00 
Old Crop (Non-local) 
Prime, 48.00@51.00 
Prime, 48.00@51.00 
Prime, 46.00@49.00 
Choice, 48.00@51.00 
Choice, 47.00@49.00 
Choice, 45.50@47.50 
Good, 46.00@48.00 
Good, 45.00@47.00 
Good, 55/65 44.00@ 46.00 





VEAL—SKIN OFF 


(Carcass prices) (Non-local) 


Prime, 90/120 ...... 61.00@66.00 
Prime, 120/150 ...... 60.00@65.00 
Choice, 90/120 ...... 49.00@54.00 
Choice, 120/150 ...... 49.00@55.00 
Good, 90/down ...... 45.00@49.00 
Good, 90/150 ....... 45.00@49.00 
Stand., 90/down ..... 45.00@47.00 
Stand., 90/150 ...... 45.00@48.00 
Calf, 200/dn., ch. .... 47.00@ 

Calf, 200/dn., gd. ... 44.00@47.00 
Calf, 200/dn., std. .... 42.00@45.00 





NEW YORK RECEIPTS 


Receipts reported to the USDA 
Marketing Service, week ended May 
23, 1959, with comparisons, 


STEER AND HEIFER: Carcasses 
Week ended May 23 .... 18,274 
Week previous ........ 18,126 

Ow: 
Week ended May 23 .... 588 
Week previous ........ 783 

BULL: 

Week ended May 23 .... 235 
Week previous ........ 298 

VEAL AND CALF: 

Week ended May 23.... 7,800 
Week previous ........ 7,856 

LAMB: 

Week ended May 23 . 51,971 
Week previous ........ 33,518 

MUTTON: 

Week ended May 23 .... 250 
Week previous ........ 113 


HOG AND PIG: 
Week ended. May 23 .... 20,864 
Week previous 24,209 

BEEF CUTS: Lbs. 
Week ended May 23 ....1,757,516 
Week previous ........ 1,088,857 

VEAL AND CALF CUTS: 

Week ended May 23 
Week previous 


LAMB AND MUTTON: 








Week ended May 23..... 3,164 

Week previous ........ 5,097 
PORK. CUTS: 

Week ended May 28 ....2,/ 2,540,422 

Week previous ........ 2 289,558 
OFFAL: 

Week ended May 23 255,967 

Week previous ........ 286,667 
BEEF TRIMMINGS: 

Week ended May 23 .... 32,000 

Week previous ........ 32,000 
BEEF..CURED: 

Week ended May 23 .... 456,851 

Week previous ........ 163,082 


PORK CURED AND SMOKED: 
Week ended May 23 .... 341,493 
Week previous ........ 

LARD AND PORK FAT: 
Week ended May 23 .... 7,000 
Week previous 


LOCAL SLAUGHTER 


CATTLE: Head 
Week ended May 23 .... 11,608 
Week previous ........ 11,745 

CALVES: 

Week ended May 23 .... 9,142 
Week previous ........ 9,345 

HOGS: 

Week ended May 23 .... 42,435 
Week previous ........ 6,806 

SHEEP: 

Week ended May 23 .... 34,320 
Week previous ........ 36,420 


PHILA. FRESH MEATS 


May 26, 1959 
(Local, lb.) 
48 @ 


STEER CARCASS: 
Choice, 5/700 
Choice, 
Good, 5/800 





Hinds, eh., 140/17 
Hinds gd., 140/170 
Rounds, choice 
Rounds, good 5 E 
Full loin, choice ...... 59 @62 
Full loin, good ....... 55 @57 
Ribs, choice ......... 62 @65 
Ribs, good ..........55 @58 
Armcehucks, ch. ......38 @42 
Armehucks, gd. ...... 38 @40 
STEER CARCASS: (Non-local, 1.) 
Choice, 5/700 ........ 48 @49 
Choice, 7/800 ........ 474% @48% 
Geet, S/P0e - osc icons 451% @47 
Hinds., ch., 140/170 ..58 @60 
Hinds., gd., 140/170 ..55 @57 
Rounds, choice ...... @58 
Rounds, good ........55 @57 
Full loin, choice ...... 59 @61 
Full loin, good ...... 55 @57 
Ribs, choice ......... 62 @65 
Ribs, good ...........55 @58 
Armehucks, ch. ...... 388 @41 
Armehucks, gd. ...... 38 @40 
VEAL CARC.: LB.: Local West 
Prime, 90/150 ...56@59 None 
Choice, 90/150 ...56@59 53@56 
Good, 50/90 ...... 50@53 49@52 
Good, 90/120 51@54 50@53 
LAMB CARC.: LB.: Local West 
Prime, 30/45 49@52 49@52 
Prime, 45/55 47@51 47@51 
Choice, 30/45 49@52 49@52 
Choice, 45/5 47@51 47@51 
Good, 30/45 ....45@48 46@49 
Good, 45/55 ..42@45 44@48 
AL 





PORK AND LARD ... Chicago and outside 








CHICAGO PROVISION MARKETS 


From the National Provisioner Daily Market Service 


CASH PRICES 


(Carlot basis, Chicago price zone, May 27, 1959) 
BELLIES 
or fresh 


SKINNED HAMS 


F.F. or fresh 


Frozen 





PICNICS 


F.F. or fresh Frozen 


20@20%4n 





FRESH PORK CUTS 


Job Lot Car Lot 
48@438% Loins, 12/dn. ..... 42a 
38 Loins, 12/16 ...... 38n 
- Loins, 16/20 ...... 33 
. Loins, 20/up ...... 29 
Butts, . 31 
Butts, . 28 
Butts, 8/up .....- 28 

- Mids, 8/€m. .....5 3914 

Bibs, 8/6 ..cceses 82a 

Ribs, 5/up ....... 23% 





F.F. 


Frozen 








asi 
23 214 @23 
D.S. BRANDED BELLIES 
(CURED) 
si eine ae SO/HS ......... Be 
cece s wees _ 7.) ae 
G.A.-froz., fresh D.S. Clear 
| RP TP era 20a 
BERR S OS 18\%a 
Reg BRO vcdecvaes 17a 
oe oe cee Ea 15a 
ee 5 news ian 5-¥in 00 13%a 
FAT BACKS 
Frozen or fresh Cured 
CIER ° i vase a) Wee ee Tn 
op, Seen rr 7 
1 ee 2 See aN 8 
TRE vie'p'c.c- wars eee 8 
OB visis s-c'ea gt Serer 9n 
Ae ee fe ee re 10n 
tee RE chase e ca 10n 
ee ge eR eee lin 


OTHER CELLAR CUTS 


Frozen or fresh Cured 
11%.. Sq. Jowls, boxed ee 
9%.. Jowl Butts, loose lla 
104%4n. Jowl Butts, boxed . 2.q. 





LARD FUTURES PRICES 


(Drum contract basis) 


NOTE: Add c to all price quo- 
tations ending in 2 or 7. 


FRIDAY, MAY 22, 1959 


Open High Low Close 
July 9.87 9.95 9.87 9.92a 
Sept. 10.15 10.25 10.12 10.20 
-12 
Oct. 10.22 10.27 10.17 10.25 
Nov. 10.05 10.05 10.05 10.05b 
Dec. 10.30 10.82 10.30 10.30 
Sales: 2,200,000 Ibs. 
Open interest at close Thurs., 
May 21: July 194, Sept. 196, Oct. 
19, Nov. 55, and Dec. 14 lots. 


MONDAY, MAY 25, 1959 


July 9.97 9.97 9.85 9.85 
Sept. 10.22 10.27 10.07 10.12 
-25 
Oct. 10.32 10.32 10.15 10.15 
Nov. 10.00 10.00 9.95 9.95 
Dec. 10.30 10.30 10.25 10.25 
Sales: 1,840,000 Ibs. 
Open interest at close Fri., May 
22: July 193, Sept. 196, Oct. 22, 


Nov. 55, and Dec. 15 lots. 


TUESDAY, MAY 26, 1959 


July 9.82 9.82 9.70 9.72 
Sept. 10.10 10.10 10.00 10.00 
Oct. 10.05 10.05 10.02 10.05 
Nov. 9.90 9.90 9.87 9.87 
Dec. 10.15 10.15 10.15 10.15 

Sales: 1,480,000 Ibs. 

Open interest at close Mon., May 
25: July 192, Sept. 206, Oct. 26, 


Nov. 56, and "Dec. 16 lots. 


‘WEDNESDAY, MAY 27, 1959 


July 9.67 9.67 9.60 9.60b 
Sept. 9.97 9.97 9.92 9.95 
Oct. 10.00 10.00 9.95 9.95b 
Nov. 9.85 9.85 9.85 9.85b 
Dec. 10.05 10.10 10.05 10.10 

Sales: 912,000 lbs. 

Open interest at close Tues., May 
20: "Seay 193, Sept. 212, Oct. 28, 


Nov. 57, and Dec. 19 lots. 


THURSDAY, MAY 28, 1959 


July 9.65 9.65 9.57 9.60b 
Sept. 9.95 9.95 9.90 9.92 
Oct. 9.95 9.95 9.95 9.95a 
Nov. 9.85 9.87 9. na 9.87 
Dec. +» 10.10b 


Sales: 1, ,000, 000, Ibs. 

Open interest at close Wed., 
27: July 194, Sept. 214, Oct. ef 
Nov. 59, and Dec. 21 lots. 


42 


LARD FUTURES PRICES 


(Leose contract basis) 
FRIDAY, MAY 22, 1959 


Open High Low Close 

8.90 8.90 8.90 8.87b- .96a 
9.10 9.15 9.11 9.12b- .18a 
9.17b- .23a 


July 
Sept. 
Oct. eee 
Sales: 600,000 Ibs. 
Open interest at close Thurs., 
May 21: July 84, Sept. 54, and Oct. 
9 lots. 


MONDAY, MAY 25, 1959 


8.90 8.90 8.90 8.85b- 
9.15 9.21 9.10 9.05b- 

+s 9.15b- 
9.00b- 


July 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Dec. r coe 

Sales: 600,000 Ibs. 

Open interest at close Fri., 
22: July 87, Sept. 53, 
lots. 


95a 
15a 
.25a 
50a 


May 
and Oct. 9 


TUESDAY, MAY 26, 1959 


8.83 8.83 8.79 8.75b- .82a 
9.05 9.05 9.05 9.00b- .06a 
9.00b- .15a 
9.00b- .40a 


July 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Dee. ji see is 

Sales: 360,000 Ibs. 

Open interest at close Mon., May 
25: July 86, Sept. 59, Oct. 9, and 


Dec. no lots. 

WEDNESDAY, MAY 27, 1959 
July 8.75 8.75 8.70 8.67b- .75a 
Sept. 9.00 9.00 9.00 8,95b-9.05a 
Oct. 9.00b- .10a 
Dec. a rea 9.00b- .40a 

Sales: 360,000 Ibs. 


Open interest at close Tues., May 
26: July 84, Sept. 63, Oct. 9, and 
Dec. no lots. 


THURSDAY, MAY 28, 1959 


July 8.68 8.68 8.57 8.55b- .60a 
Sept. 8.95 8.95 8.75 8.80b- .90a 
Oct. 9.00 9.00 8.90 8.88b- .98a 
Dec. 9.00b- .30a 


Sales 1,440,000 lbs. 

Open interest at close Wed., May 
27: July 85, Sept. 64, Oct. 9, and 
Dec. no lots. 








MINUS MARGINS WIDER THIS WEEK 


(Chicago costs, 


credits and realizations for Monday and Tuesday) 











(F.A 
Markdowns in pork, more drastic than the decline in 
the live hog market, brought about further setbacks in P 
a f ; ngr 
cut-out margins this week. Margins were at their broadest § am 
minus positions of the year, with those on medium. DIC 
weights falling back the most. "Ds 
ae 220 lbs.— -—220-240 lbs.— —240-270 Ibs. — = 
Value Value Value . 
per perecwt. per  perecwt. per _perewt, 
ewt. n. ewt. fin. ewt. fin, 
alive yield alive yield alive yield 50% 
RR NUS sia. cesar $11.52 $16.61 ae ~ pod $10.28 be 41 50% 
Fat cuts, lard ........ 4.48 6.44 4.07 5.64 60% 
Ribs, trimms., ete. .... 2.00 2.86 t 8 258 1.68 23% 60% 
Coat: el DOMe: . incéis de $16.94 $16.65 $16.01 ed 
Condemnation loss .... .08 .08 .08 Steal 
Handling, overhead 1.80 1.68 1.47 wn 
TOTAL “OORT oc. eves 18.82 27.08 18.36 25.86 17.56 24.56 f 
TOTAL VALUE ....... 18.00 25.91 16.95 23.87 16.08 22.48 
Cutting margin ...—$ .82 —$1.17 —$1.41 —$1.99 —$1.53 —$2.19 Pat 
Margin last week ..— .62 — .86 — 1.09 — 1.58 — 1.386 — 18 Hoot 
Low 
PACIFIC COAST WHOLESALE PORK PRICES Med 
Los Angeles San Francisco No. Portland ” 
May 26 May 26 May 26 
FRESH PORK (Carcass): (Packer style) (Shipper style) (Shipper style) bom 
80-120 Ibs., U.S. No, 1-3, None quoted None quoted None quoted Trin 
120-180 lbs., U.S. No. 1-83,$27.50@32.00 None quoted $28.50@29.50 Pigs 
LOINS: Pigs 
oe. Re 2 RG: 42.00@46.00 $46.00@50.00 46.00@50.0 
Gh ere oar 42.00@46.00 46.00@50.00 46.00@ 50.0 5 
BE Ck Sea epnee 42.00@46.00 44.00@46.00 46.00@ 50.0 se 
PICNICS: (Smoked) (Smoked) (Smoked) Win 
8 Tee e586 ies 31.00@36.00 31.00@35.00 33.00@37.0 Catt 
HAMS: ™ 
RIPE IO, Sulsiecacewsat 44.00@54.00 48.00@54.00 48.00@54.0 Sum 
co ae ee 44.00@53.00 45.00@49.00 46.00@ 53.0 gr 
BACON “Dry’’ cure No. 1: ena 
6- 8 Ibs 32.00@40.00 48.00@52.00 46.00@50,00 Del 
8-10 Ibs. 32.00@40.00 45.00@50.00 44.00@47.0 roe 
10-12 Ibs. 32.00@37.00 44.00@46.00 44.00@ 46.0 
LARD, Refined: 
1-3D, COPtORS .. ices as 14.25@16.00 15.00@17.00 15.50@19,.0 
50-lb. cartons & cans . 12.50@15.00 15.00@ 16.00 None quoted 
COE 6 Eas inns bccn 11.50@13.00 14.00@15.00 11.00@17.8 





CHGO. FRESH PORK AND 
PORK PRODUCTS 





PHILA., N. Y. FRESH PORK 


LOCALLY DRESSED 
May 26, 1959 PHILADELPHIA: (lel, Ib.) 
(lel, 1b.) wee. — 8/12. ....44 @a 
4 eg. loins, 12/16 ....42 @# 
ee Mamas, 3a Bonion Bute, 4/8 83 a 
Waihe ekinned 14/16 Spareribs, 3/down -...42 @e 
Dienive. 4/0 ibe Spareribs, 3/5 ......33 @% 
Pinte Os Teo Skinned hams, 10/12 ..41 @#8 
Pork loins, boneless... oo ra : Sox am 
’ preg enics, S.S. 5... 204 ER 
Shoulders, 16/dn., loose. Picnics, 8.8. 6/8 ...-244%@B 
(Job lots, Ib.) Bellies, 10/12 ........ 244%4@% 
is ot ee eee ere 14% NEW YORK: (Box lots, Ib.) 
Tenderloins, fresh, 10's. 72@75_ Letns,; 8/12 16s... 6s 44 @38 
Neck bones, bbls. ...... 9@ 9% Loins, 12/16 Ibs. .....42 @il 
BA EE: Seats hcceeee 15 Hams, sknd., 12/16 ...44 @4#8 
Post, -0.0., BRIS. soe. 3s 8@ 9 Boston butts, 4/8 ....35 @4 
Regular picnics, 4/8 ..29 @3 


Spareribs, 


CHGO. PORK SAUSAGE 


3/down ...43 


@i 


MATERIALS—FRESH PACKERS’ WHOLESALE 
LARD PRICES 
Pork trimmings: Rissa lots) 
40% lean, barrels ... 15% Refined lard, drums, f.o.b. 
50% lean, barrels .... OT Ser eee re. $12.0 
80% lean, barrels ....33 @33% Refined ‘ard, 50-Ib. fiber 3 
95% lean, barrels .... 41 cubes, f.o.b. Chicago ..... 12.50) 
Pork head meat ...... 28 Kettle rendered, 50-Ib. tins, ] 
Pork cheek meat, £.4.0,. OBICRBO: « <005,0,0 chan 3.0 
DRPTEIN) bcos oa Hea oe 35%, Leaf kettle rendered, 


drums, f.o.b. Chicago .... 184 
ee Aes eee 14 
CHGO. WHOLESALE Neutral drums, f.0.b. ‘ed 
Oe RR aay ere 4 
SMOKED MEATS Standard — 193 
oe Be. UGG) hi ivi \ 
May 26, 1959 Hydro shortening, N. & S. .. 1® 
eR 14/16 Ibs. (Av.) 
WI oof wckvak caves yee 
Hams, skinned, i 2 Ibs. WEEK'S LARD PRICES 
ready-to-eat, wrapped ...... 48 
Hams. skinned, 16/18" Ibe, Ss —_ 
MINE oo ce te Une sce as s0 46 a Lim pe ‘ci 
Hams, skinned, 16/18 Ibs., -_ roel (ope 
ready-to-eat, wrapped ...... = o Tra (0 Mit.) 
Bacon, fancy pePcdons 9 brisket (Bd. Trade) Mkt.) 
off, 8/10 Ibs., wrapped ...... May 22 .. 9.75n 84%@8% 10% 
Bacon, fancy sq. cut. seed- May 25 :. 9.70n 8.25 10. 
less, 10/12 lbs., wrapped .... 39 May = .. 9.60n 8.12% 104 
Bacon, No. 1 sliced 1-Ib, heat May . 9.50n 8.00 10 
seal self-service pkg. ....... 3 May 3 .. 9.82n 8.00n 19. 
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BY-PRODUCTS... FATS AND OILS 





BY-PRODUCTS MARKET 


(F.0.B. Chicago, unless otherwise indicated) 
Wednesday, May 27, 1959 
BLOOD 


Unground, per unit of 
ammonia, bulk 


DIGESTER FEED TANKAGE MATERIALS 
unground, 


Wet rendered, loose 
Low 3 
Med. test 


High test 
PACKINGHOUSE FEEDS 


Carlots, ton 
50% meat, bone scraps, bagred.$ 85.00@ 95.00 





50% meat, bone scraps, bulk ... .82.50@ 85.00 
60% digester tankage, bagged .. 85.00@ 95.00 
60% digester tankage, bulk .... 82.50@ 85.00 
80% blood meal, bagged ...... 120.00@130.00 
Steam bone meal, 50-lb. bags 

(specially prepared) .......... 105.00 
60% steam bone meal, bagged .. 80.00@82.50 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS 

Feather tankage, ground, 

per unit of ammonia ............ *6.50@6.75 
Hoof meal, per unit of ammonia ... +7.00 

DRY RENDERED TANKAGE 

Low test, per unit prot. 
Medium test, per unit prot. ............ 
Pe SONG, DOP UIE PROT, 2... cess cccanace 1.40n 


GELATINE AND GLUE STOCKS 











Bone stock (gelatine), ton .......... 20.00 

Cattle jaws, feet (non-gel), ton .. 4.00@ 7.00 

EOD: SOME ec ceccwsccccce .. 7.00@12.00 

Pigskins (gelatine), cwt. ...... 6.25 

Pigskins (rendering) piece ... 15@25n 
ANIMAL HAIR 

Winter coil, dried, 

Mies IMIGORSE, TOM: cccccccccccces 60.00 
Winter coil, dried, midwest, ton .. 55.00 
Cattle switches, piece .............. 2@3 
Winter processed (Nov.-Mar.) 

SE NL enh ac eiraia ew Gh a eaca'e WA bale wie 14@15% 
Summer processed (April-Oct.) 

EG MMC); Gptaty Gie:kie'e 0 M4. w.n'p Kgs .e'0' 0% 5@6 


*Del. midwest, ftdel. east, n—nom., a—asked. 





TALLOWS and GREASES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1959 











The inedible tallow and grease 
market late last week was inclined 
to a little easiness, and some trades 
were consummated at steady to frac- 
tionally lower price levels. Bleachable 
fancy tallow traded at 6%c, special 
tallow at 64%@6c, and yellow grease 
at 5%c, all c.a.f. Chicago. Bleachable 
fancy tallow, regular production, was 
bid at 74%@7\c, c.a.f. New York, and 
high titre stock at 7%c, with sellers 
asking %@"c higher. Choice white 
grease, all hog, met inquiry at 7%c, 
c.a.f. East. 

The market was quiet at the start 
of the new week, and still carried a 
soft undertone. High titre bleachable 
fancy tallow sold at 7%c, c.a.f. New 
York. Regular stock was bid at 7@ 
T¥ec, same delivery point. Special tal- 
low was bid at 6c, c.a.f, Chicago, and 
it was offered at 64%c. The same ma- 
terial was bid at 6%4c, c.a.f. New York, 
with the offering price Ysc higher. 

Yellow grease was offered at F%c, 
f.o.b. Chicago, and at 5%c, caf. 


Chicago. Yellow grease was also re- 
ported offered at G%c, c.a.f. New 
York. Edible tallow traded at 7c, 
f.o.b. River, and at 8%c, c.a.f. Chi- 
cago. Original fancy tallow was sal- 
able at 734c, c.a.f. East. Choice white 
grease, all hog, was bid at 7%c, c.a.f. 
New York, and offered at 75c. 

Weakness continued at midweek. 
Bleachable fancy tallow sold at 64@ 
65sec, special tallow and _ B-white 
grease at 6c, and yellow grease at 
5%c, all c.a.f. Chicago. Prime tallow 
was available at 6%c, also c.a.f. Chi- 
cago. Choice white grease, all hog, 
sold at 7%c, and bleachable fancy 
tallow, regular production, at 7c, all 
c.a.f. New York. Hard body bleach- 
able fancy tallow sold at 7%c, c.a.f. 
East, with later inquiry Yc lower. 
Edible tallow sold at 7c, f.0.b. Wes- 
tern point, and moving to the west 
coast. The same material was bid 
at 7c, f.o.b. River, and at 8c, c.a.f. 
Chicago, with sellers asking %@Yc 
higher. Original fancy tallow was 
offered at 75c, c.a.f. East. Choice 
white grease, all hog, sold at 6%c, 
c.a.f. Chicago. 

TALLOWS: Wednesday’s quota- 





man 
conquers 
mountains 


And, some day, man 
will also conquer cancer. 
With your help. 


Guard your family... 
fight cancer with 
a checkup and a check 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


| 
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ASK va hes ve. A: wi dite 
MILWAUKEE 


SPICE’MILLS. 





to formulate aWIENER 
‘Hor Dog... 
FRANKFURTER | 


‘Samples 
available on request 





Grinders & blenders of NATURAL SPICES, OLD MILWAUKEE 
soe ciSippeae So WaaLuces 


18% TH FIRS STREET 


VMILWA 


CONEY seasoning for your area 


EASURE 
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tions: edible tallow, 75sc, f.o.b. River, 
and 8¥sc, Chicago basis; original fancy 
tallow, 6%4@6%c; bleachable fancy 
tallow, 642@6%c; prime tallow, 64@ 
6%sc; special tallow, 6c; No. 1 tallow, 
5%4c, and No. 2 tallow, 5%c. 

GREASES: Wednesday’s quota- 
tions: choice white grease, all hog, 
6%c; B-white grease, 6c; yellow 
grease, 5%4c, and house grease, 5tac. 
Choice white grease, all hog, was 
quoted at 7%&c, c.a.f. East. 


EASTERN BY-PRODUCTS 


New York, May 27, 1959 

Dried blood was quoted today at 

$4@4.25 per unit of ammonia. Low 

test wet rendered tankage was listed 

at $4.75@$5 per unit of ammonia and 

dry rendered tankage was priced at 
$1.30 per protein unit. 


N.Y. COTTONSEED OIL FUTURES 


FRIDAY, MAY 22, 1959 
Prev. 
Open High Low Close close 


July .... 14.52 14.64 14.51 14.59 14.46b 
Sept. ... 18.92 14.038 13.88 13.99 13.88b 
Oct. .... 18.45b 55 18.51 13.52b 13.40b 
Dec. .... 18.24b 13.87 18.26 18.382 138.24b 
Mar. .... 13.25b 13.37 13.33 13.37 
May .... 18.20b 13.32 13.32 13.32 13.25 
July .....13.20b 13.27 13.27 13.28b 

Sales: 495 lots. 


MONDAY, MAY 25, 1959 


Jaly .... 14.68 14.71 14.63 
Sept. ... 14.02 14.10 14.02 
ORs: <5 Sa EC cha as ite 
Dec. .... 18.40 13.44 13.38 
Mar. .... 18.47 18.50 13.41 
May .... 18.30b 13.38 13.38 
vee <a ee 
Sales: 207 lots. 


TUESDAY, MAY 26, 


July .... 14.65 14.65 
Sept. ... 14.02 
Oct. .... 18.49b 
Dec. ; 
Mar. 
May 
July . 
Sales: 


Lee 5 14.57 
Se 2 13.94 
Oct. ..3. SRM 13.44 
ee. 6a aoe 13.35 
LT ae 13.35 § 8.3 
May .... 13.3% ae edie 13.34 
Julv .... 1%.25b 13.30 3.2 13.30 13.30b 
Sales: 227 lots. 


VEGETABLE OILS 


Wednesday, May 27, 1959 

Crude cottonseed oil, f.o.b. (Lb.) 

Valley 13b@13%a 

Southeast 13%a 

Texas 1254n 
Corn oil iin tanks, f.o.b. mills 13%a 
Soybean oil, f.o.b. Decatur 9.70a 
Coconut oil, f.o.b. Pacific Coast .... 20%n 
Peanut oil, f.o.b. mills 13%a 
Cottonseed foots: 


Midwest and West Coast 1%@1™% 


OLEOMARGARINE 


Wednesday, May 27, 1959 


White dom. vegetable (30-lb. cartons) 
Yellow quarters (30-lb. cartons) 

Milk churned pastry (750 Ibs., 30's 
Water churned pastry (750 lbs, 30's 
Bakers’ steel drums, ton lots 


OLEO OILS 


Wednesday, May 27, 1959 
Prime oleo stearine (slack barrels) 
Extra oleo oil (drums) 
Prime oleo oil (drums) ............ 15% @15% 


n—nominal, a—asked, b—bid, pd.—paid. 
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HIDES AND SKINS LI 





Big packer hides higher in active 

trading—Action in small packer and 

country hides limited, with. undertone 

strong—Demand for calfskins and kip- 

skins narrow; market mostly nominal— 

Sheepskin trade mostly in shearlings 
at steady prices. 


CHICAGO 


PACKER HIDES: At the close of 
last week some follow-up trading took 
place in the major packer market, 
steady with the 1c advance registered 
at midweek. Volume of hides sold last 
week was estimated at 100,000 pieces. 

A stronger undertone was observed 
as this week opened, with dealers 
reported bidding 1c higher on prac- 
tically all selections. A moderate trade 
took place on Tuesday at 2c over 
last trading basis. Heavy native steers 
sold 2c higher at 23@23%c. Light 
native cows, Northerns, sold at 28c, 
low freight production at 28%c, and 
some Rivers at 29c, all up 2c. Light 
and ex-light steers sold 2c higher 
at 28c and 30c, respectivelv. The 
market was still firm at the close of 
the day, with heavy native cows being 
bid 1c over last sales. : 

At midweek, butt-brand steers sold 
up sharply at 21%c, with Colorados 
at 20%c. Northern branded cows sold 
up to 25'&c, including some Denver 
production at the same level. Heavy 
native cows sold at 254%@26c, and 
some further trading on heavy native 
steers was reported at 23@23t4c, in 
line with advances made on Tuesday. 
Some further trade on River light 
native cows was noted at 29c. 

SMALL PACKER AND COUN- 
TRY HIDES: Light activity was noted 
in small packer and country hides, but 
a stronger undertone was apparent, 
with supplies scarce. Locker-butcher 
50/52-lb. averages were quoted at 
20@2l1c, while mixed locker-butcher- 
renderers were pegged at about Ic 
less. Straight 50/52-Ib. renderers 
were quoted at 19@20c, and No. 3’s 
at 14@14%’c. Midwestern small pack- 
er 50/52 Ib. hides were stronger at 
23@24c, with trade limited, and 
60/62’s were quoted at 19@20c. 

CALFSKINS AND KIPSKINS: De- 
mand continued narrow on calfskins 
and kipskins. Northern light calf sold 
late last week at 75c, with some heav- 
ies at 70c. Northern-River kips were 
nominally quoted at 55c, as were 
overweights at 43c. Small packer all- 
weight calf was weaker and quoted 
at 53@55c, and allweight kips at 
43@44c. Country allweight calf 
eased, with some sales reported at 


40c, Allweight kip held firm at 30@ 
32c nominal. 

SHEEPSKINS: Demand was fim 
on shearlings and clips. No. 1 North. 
ern-River shearlings were quoted at 
1.75@1.90, with No. 2’s reported 
moving well at .80@1.10. No, % 
were quoted at .50@.65. Fall clips 
sold at 2.60@2.90. Wool pelts were 
quoted at 4.00, and spring lamb pelts 
at 3.00. Full wool dry pelts wer 
quoted at .20@.21 nominal. Pickled 
skins were steady, with lambs at 11.3 
and sheep at 13.50. 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS 


PACKER HIDES 


Wednesday, 
May 27, 1959 

Let. native steers .. 
Hvy. nat. steers 
Ex. lgt. nat. steers .. 
Butt-brand. steers 
Colorado steers 
Hvy. Texas steers .... 
Light Texas steers . 
Ex. lgt. Texas steers.. 
Heavy native cows { 
Light nat. cows @29 
Branded cows ........ 2514 @27 
Native bulls 
Branded bulls 16%@17n 
Calfskins: 

Northerns, 10/15 Ibs. 70n 

10 Ibs./down 75n 
Kips, Northern native, 

15/25 Ibs. 55n 40n 


SMALL PACKER HIDES 
STEERS AND COWS: 
60 Ibs. and over ...19 @20n 
50 Ibs. 23 @24n 
SMALL PACKER SKINS 
Calfskins, all wts. ...53 @55n 
Kipskins, all wts. ....43 @44n 


SHEEPSKINS 


Cor. date 
1958 


30 @30%n 
21 


50 @52% 
45n 


1.75@ 1.90 
No. 2 80@ 1.10 
Dry Pelts 20@21n 
Horsehides, untrim..10.00@10.50n 
Horsehides, trim. ...10.75@11.00 


1.10@1.35 
T5@1.00 
18n 


7.75 @8.25 
7.00@7.50 


N. Y. HIDE FUTURES 


FRIDAY, MAY 22, 1959 
Open High Low Close 
July ... 25.20b 2 25.20 26.15 
Oct. ... 22,.80b g 
Jan. ... 21.15b 
Apr. ... 20.20 
July ... 19.20b 
Sales: 130 lots. 


MONDAY, MAY 25, 
July ... 26.15 26.80 26.15 


Oct. ... 28.9% 24.25 23.95 
Jan, ... 22.20b 
Apr. ... 21.25b 
Julv ... 20.25b 
Sales: 104 lots. 


TUESDAY, MAY 26, 
July ... 26.85 26.10 


Oct. ... 23.9% 23.95 23.35 23.51- 50 

Fan. ..53 22 soils es 21.50b-22.008 

Apr. ... 20.95 21.20 20.75 20.50b- .858 

July ... 19.5 19.75 19.75 19.50b- 85a 
Sales: 55 lots. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 27, 1959 
July ... 26.57 27.19 26.53 27.08b- 258 
-53 
Oct. ... BO 24. 23.5 24.18 
Jan. ... 21.50b 22.83 22. 22.25b- 50a 
Apr. ... 20.50 21, 20.50 21.00b- 208 
July ... 19.40b 20. 20.00 20.00a 
Sales: 85 lots. 


THURSDAY, MAY 28, 1959 
July’... 27.25 27.50 27.10 27.43 
Oct. ... 24.75 24.75 24.20 24.40b- . 
Jan. ... 22.50b 22.64 22.20 22.35b- - 
Apr. ... 21.20b ieee eek 21.15b- 
July ... 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Sales: 135 lots. 


46a 
45a 
46a 
19.90b-20. 208 
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.10@1.35 


75@1.00 
18n 


.T5@8.25 
.00@7.50 


LIVESTOCK MARKETS ...Weekly Review 





Another Order Buying Firm 
For Chicago to Start Soon 


Harold Shannon & Co., a livestock 
order buying firm at Indianapolis has 
announced that it will start buying 
operations at the Chicago Stock Yards 
on June 1. The firm will buy cattle. 

The firm joins 33 other order buy- 
ers and packer buyers now operating 
in Chicago on accounts of packing 
companies located outside Chicago. 
These buyers have been responsible 
for making Chicago the largest ship- 
ping market in the nation. 

Cattle shipments to packers out- 
side Chicago in 1958 rose to 58 per 
cent of all cattle marketed in Chi- 
cago. Hog shipments increased from 
19 per cent in 1950 to 36 per cent 
in 1958; and sheep shipments rose 
from 47 per cent in 1950 to 50 per 
cent in 1958. 

Shipments of livestock to packers 
located away from Chicago are con- 
tinuing to rise and will even pass cur- 
rent percentages, yards officials have 
indicated. 


Total 1958 Livestock Sales 
Up; Auctions’ Share Larger 


The nation’s livestock markets han- 
dled a combined total of more than 
108,000,000 head of livestock during 
1958, according to the National As- 
sociation of Livestock Auction Mar- 
kets. This was a gain of 2.5 per cent 
over the 106,000,000 head sold by 
all American markets in 1957. } 

The all-markets totals for 1958 
were: 39,122,828 cattle, 17,555,533 
calves, 39,599,861 hogs and 12,704,- 
059 sheep and lambs. 

The more than 2,300 auction mar- 
kets handled 57 per cent of all ani- 
mals consigned to all markets—a gain 
of about 4 per cent over the preced- 


ing year. The auction markets in 1958 
sold more than 62,500,000 head of 
cattle, calves, hogs, sheep and lambs 
compared to about 56,000,000 head 
in 1957—an increase of 11 per cent. 

Livestock auction markets handled 
68 per cent of all cattle and calves 
consigned to all markets in 1958, a 
gain of 5 per cent over 1957. 

Private treaty markets, though slip- 
ping in volume, continued to hold a 
percentage edge in hog and sheep 
receipts. Tabulations show that cen- 
tral markets handled 55 per cent of 
the hogs and 52 per cent of the sheep 
and lambs. These percentages were 
off, however, from 1957 when they 
sold 59 per cent of the hogs and 54 
per cent of the sheep consigned to all 
markets. 


Mexico Resumes Shipments 
Of Cattle To U. S.; Rates Up 


Mexico has resumed cattle exports 
to the United States and at higher 
rates, according to reports from bor- 
der crossing points. 

Stockmen along the border said 
the new duty rates were about 75 to 
85c per cwt. higher than previous 
rates, The state of Chihuahua in Mex- 
ico has export permits covering 31,- 
600 head of cattle through the period 
ending August 31. 


HOG-CORN RATIOS 


The hog-corn ratio based on bar- 
rows and gilts at Chicago for the 
week ended May 23, 1959 was 12.6, 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has reported. This ratio compared 
with the 12.5 ratio for the preceding 
week and 16.8 a year ago. These 
ratios were calculated on the basis of 
No. 3 yellow corn selling at $1.304, 
$1.293 and $1.343 per bu. during 
the three periods, respectively. 


World Cattle Population At 
New All-Time Mark on Jan. 1 


Cattle numbers on earth as this 
year opened approached the billion 
head mark for the first time in history 
and established a new record, accord- 
ing to the Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice. The total count on January 1 was 
placed at 992,000,000 head, or about 
14,000,000 head larger than a year 
earlier and about 77,000,000 head 
above the 1951-55 average. 

Last year’s gain in cattle numbers 
resulted from increases of 4,100,000 
head in both Russia and in North 
America, 2,200,00 in South America, 
1,900,000 in Europe, 1,800,000 in 
Asia and 600,000 head in Africa. 
Cattle numbers declined slightly in 
Oceania. 

The January 1 count was 141,350,- 
000 head in North America, 154,- 
510,000 in South America, 107,430,- 
000 in Europe, 70,800,000 in Russia, 
116,165,000 in Africa, 379,090,000 
in Asia and 22,590,000 in Oceania. 


N. Portland Cattle Come Far 


Less than 50 per cent of the cattle 
moving through the North Portland 
stockyards last year originated in Ore- 
gon, records of the state department 
of agriculture indicated. Washington 
shipped 28 per cent of the cattle and 
Canada 12 per cent. Montana was 
third with 5 per cent. Some cattle 
came from as far away as Wisconsin. 


ST. LOUIS HOGS IN APR. 


Hog receipts, weights and range of 
prices at the St. Louis NSY were re- 
ported by H. L. Sparks & Co.: 


———April 
1959 1958 
Hogs received ...............280,272 
Highest top price 
Lowest top price 21.00 
Average cost 20.81 
Average weight, Ibs. 224 


252,792 
$22.25 








LEADING PACKERS specity: ATR~O-CHEK 





The casing valve with the 
internal fulerum lever 


Derater holis 
casing on nozzle 
and controls flow with same hand 


AIR-WAY PUMP & EQUIPMENT CO., 4501 W. Thomas St., Chicago 51, Ill. 


Someone aes 





Hog Order Buyers Exclusively 


Geo. Hess W. E. (Walley) Farros 
R. ©. (Pete) Line Earl Martia 


HESS-LINE CO. 
Indianapolis Stock Yards © Indianapolis 21, Ind. 
Telephone: MElrose 7-5481 























Looking for Something? ....... 
or Someone? ....... 


see our classified pages 48 and 49 








<n 
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WESTERN BUYERS 


LIVESTOCK ORDER BUYERS 
Phone: Cypress 4-2411 
ALGONA, IOWA 


WE BUY HOGS IN THE HEART OF THE CORN BELT 
10 OFFICES TO SERVE YOU 











PACKERS’ 
PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers 
at principal centers for the week 
ended Saturday, May 23, 1959, as 
reported to the NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER: 


CHICAGO 
10,731 hogs; shippers, 
18,595 hogs; and others 21,056 
hogs. Totals: 20,925 cattle, 123 
calves, 50,382 hogs and 1,765 sheep. 
KANSAS CITY 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 


Armour, 


























Armour.. 1,299 198 1,650 at 
Swift .. 1,864 225 5,367 914 
Wilson 876 1 3,619 Rode 
Butchers 1,877 “AS 59 IP 
Others . 1,435 4,694 5,533 

Totals 7,351 424 15,389 6,447 

OMAHA 
Cattle & 
Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour ... 5,645 7,878 2,178 
Cudahy . 3,197 6,329 2,118 
Swift ..... 4,511 8,286 1,390 
Wilson . 3,532 5,219 1,068 
Cornhusker. 729 eare eet 
Gr. Omaha. 749 nah 
Hygrade .. 1,354 oat 
Neb, Beef . 626 vine 
Omaha D.B. 403 van 
Omaha .... 647 Shes 
O'Neill .... 1,177 fli 
R.&C.... 861 nina 
Roth ...... 1,108 oon 
Rothschild. 1,065 oe 
Union ..... 1,399 ay 
Hanley ‘Beet hes 
Others .... 901 9,184 
Totals ..28,935 36,896 6,754 
ST, PAUL 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour.. 5,563 1,717 13,675 1,141 
Bartusch 1,114 es 
a 3 a "45 
Superior. 1, Te ~— 
Swift 4,698 1,815 16,867 689 
Others 5,002 1,449 10,307 1, 153 
Totals 19,081 4,996 40,849 2 983 
DENVER 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour.. 238 Siete aes 
Swift .. 1,361 18 3,400 
Cudahy . 708 10 4,675 
Wilson 721 re wih 
Others 5,714 14 1,075 
Totals 8,742 42 9,150 
SIOUX CITY 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour... 2,975 9,172 1,984 
Swift .. 3,904 6,237 223 
8.C. Dr. 

Beef . 4,577 
8. C. Dr. 

Pork . rr 8,300 
Raskin . 1,464 : pa 
Butchers 174 aie ini aa 
Others . 8,405 . 12,471 1,088 

Totals 21,499 . 86,180 3,245 

WICHITA 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Cudahy . 829 3,436 alee 
Dunn 88 
Dold 67 364 
Excel 705 eae a 
Armour 392 
Swift .. 827 
Harshman ... 8,064 
Others . 1, 125 206 2,333 
Totals 2, 814 4,006 6,616 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
Cattle Calves Hogs Shee 


Armour.. 664 ; Bt4 R1% 
Wilson . 551 50 1 ,660 1,000 
Others . 1,919 28 1,932 1,504 
Totals* 3,134 48 3,936 2,913 
*Do not include 475 cattle, 6 
calves and 5,867 hogs direct to 
packers. 


LOS ANGELES 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 


Cudahy... ae 388 

Wilson 215 ote 

Goldring 414 

Highland 362 

Ideal 267 

Harman 260 

Gr, West 259 

Atlas .. 212 Rita 

United 208 281 

Klub’ kin 102 72 ey 

Clough'ty 6 sie 2% 458 

Others . 1,110 71 7 
Totals .3,409 143 1,197 

46 











N. 8. YARDS 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour.. 1,128 11,182 pas 
Hunter. ‘ 4,137 
Krey one 3,293 Tek 
| ER 2,759 — 
Others .12,035 2,087 37, 178 2,390 
Totals 13,163 2,037 58,544 2,390 
FORT WORTH 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour... 751 192 1,451 7,471 
Swift 567 289 872 13,525 
City - 833 1 184 a 
Rosenthal 274 11 26 311 
Totals 1,945 493 2,533 21,307 
CINCINNATI 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
RS ea 266 
Schlachter 117 21 oo 
Others . 2,741 769 8,637 550 
Totals 2,858 790 8,687 816 
MILWAUKEE 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Packers 1,290 2,332 3,823 200 
Butchers 3,316 1,016 348 91 
Totals 4,606 3,348 4,171 291 
TOTAL —— PURCHASES 
Week Same 
ended Prev. week 
May 23. ~week 1958 
Cattle .188,362 158,134 138,918 
Hogs ..271,870 299,793 229,681 
Sheep . 62,842 74,080 70,128 
CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES 


Supplies of hogs purchased at Chi- 
eago, week ended Wed., May 27: 


Week Week 

ended ended 

May 27 May 20 

Packers’ purch. .. 31,461 27,977 

Shippers’ purch. .. 19,348 18,038 

ORIG: 50 v6i6 5-05-00 50,809 46,015 
CORN BELT DIRECT 

TRADING 
Des Moines, May 27— 


Prices on hogs at 14 plants 
and about 30 concentration 
yards in interior Iowa and 





southern Minnesota, as 
quoted by the USDA: 
BARROWS & GILTS: 
U.S. No. 1, 200-220.$16.00@17.25 
US. No. i. sep aie In Tomivio 
T.8S. No. 2, 200/920. R@ A 
U.8. No. 2, 220-240. 15. 
U.S. No, 2, 240-270. 15. 
U.S. No. 3, 200/220. 1: 
U.S. No. 3, 220-240. 1 
U8. No. 3, 240-270. 15. 
U.S. No. 3. 270-300. 14. 
T.S8, No, 2-3, 270-209 ‘ 
U.S. No. 1-8, 180-200 14. 
U.S. No. 1-3, 200-220 15.75@16.50 
U.S. No. 1-3, 220-240 15.45@16.40 
U.S. No. 1-3, 240-270 15.00@16.05 
Sows: 
U.S. No. 1-3, 270-330 13.50@14.65 
U.S. No. 1-3, 330-400 12.75@14.15 
U.S. No. 1-3) 400-550 11,00@13.25 
Corn Belt hog receipts, 
as reported by the USDA: 
This Last Last 
week week year 
est. actual actual 
May 21 .... 44,000 58,000 59,000 
May 22 .... 35,500 46,000 45,000 
May 23 |... 31,000 295000 27.500 
May 25 .... 50,000 60,000 60,500 
May 26 |... 56,000 71,000 48.500 
May 27 _... 60,000 62'500 46,000 


NEW YORK RECEIPTS 

Receipts of livestock at 
Jersey City and 4lst st., 
New York market for the 
week ended May 23: 


Cattle Calves Hogs* Sheep 
Salable ... 55 9 ae 
Total (incl. 
directs) ..1,941 
Prev. wk. 
Salable 
Total (incl. 
directs) 


287 15,159 6,542 
116 8 
1,655 


274 15,971 8,098 


*Includes hogs at 31st Street. 





WEEKLY LIVESTOCK SLAUGHTER 
Slaughter of livestock at major centers during the 
ended May 23, 1959 (totals compared), as reported } 

the U. S. Department of Agriculture: 





Sheep 
Cattle Calves Hogs 
Boston, New York City Area! .... 11,608 9,142 42,435 
Baltimore, Philadelphia .......... 6,932 893 29,536 
Cincy., Cleve., Detroit, Indpls. .... 17,434 3,800 112,392 148 
CUPANO. AEOR 05s 55 iso cece seco ece 23,76 4,535 48,792 4a 
St. Paul-Wis. Areas? ............. 27,745 15,373 98,845 ° 
Re a 5 da rs pare 10,267 2,438 80,679 3.0 
Sioux City-So. Dakota* ........... ,635 75,283 13 
EE Ee oc ik a CaNmeweesonne 36,013 122 68,583 4 
MD OEE 2 bdo p'o-5.si0 Kabvee vieceee de 10,284 = 31,565 
Iowa-So. Minnesota® ............. 31,188 6,537 244,833 21 
Louisville, Evansville, Nashville, 

PIII (sii. :t 09's « ti CaA edb s 0.9 0s 6,342 5,182 56,104 
Georgia-Florida-Alabama Area’ . 5,468 1,745 26,651 i 
St. Joseph, Wichita, Okla. City... 17,281 1,026 41,054 9, 
Ft. Worth, Dallas, San Antonio... 11,424 4,214 16,558 35, 
Denver, Ogden, Salt Lake City.... 18,716 177 14,719 11; 
Los Angeles, San Fran. Areas® ... 20,137 1,942 25,085 I 
Portland, Seattle, Spokane ... 6,571 279 14,974 5 

aa 280,811 57,405 1, bo 088 208,81 

Totals same week 1958 ........ 273,949 76,219 9,896 2195 

1Includes Brooklyn, Newark and Jersey City. *Includes St. Paul, 
St. Paul, Minn., and Madison, Milwaukee, Green Bay, Wis. ®In¢ 


St. Louis National Stockyards, ‘E. St. 
cludes Sioux Falls, Huron, Mitchell, 
5Includes Lincoln and Fremont, Nebr., 
bert Lea, Austin and Winona, 


Moines, Dubuque, Estherville, Fort 


Ottumwa, Postville, Storm Lake and Waterloo, Iowa. 


ham, Dothan and Montgomery, Ala., 
ville, and Tifton, Ga., 
Fla. *Includes Los Angeles, 
and Vallejo, Calif. 


Louis, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo, 4 
Madison, and Watertown, §. Daj 


and Glenwood, Iowa. *Includes Aime 
Minn. eg 


Cedar Rapids, 


Davenport, 
Dodge, 


Marshalltown, Mason Git 
‘Includes Birn 
Albany, Atlanta, Moultrie, Tho 


Barstow, Hialeah, Jacksonville. Ocala and Qu 
San Francisco, So. San Francisco, San ji 





LIVESTOCK PRICES AT 11 CANADIAN MARK 


Average prices per cwt. 


paid for specific grades 9 


steers, calves, hogs and lambs at 11 leading markets i 


Canada during the week en 


ded May 16 compared wit 


same week in 1958, as reported to the Provisioner by th 
Canadian Department of Agriculture: 


GOOD VEAL HOGS* LAMBS 

STEERS CALVES Grade Bt G 

All wts. Gd. & ch. Dressed Handywel 

1959 1958 1959 1958 1959 1958 1959 =: 1958 

Toronto -....$25.00 $24.25 $34.50 = 4 $24.00 $33. of $25.25 $24 
Montreal - 24.40 24.50 27.15 24.15 33.3 cece Se 
Winnipeg 23.60 24.25 33.55 30. 50 21.50 31. a ois an 
Calgary 22.90 23.55 26.70 26.15 20.60 29.79 20.70 213 
Edmonton 22.10 22.60 31.00 28.00 20.75 30.55 Se 
Lethbridge 22.65 23.25 26.50 26.00 20.55 30.00 19.00 
Pr. Albert 21.85 65 27.50 27.00 20.50 30.30 P 
Moose Jaw 22.25 22.50 29.50 24.80 20.50 30.25 
Saskatoon 22.25 28.20 29.50 27.50 20.50 30.40 
Regen =... 22.25 22.60 29.75 26.50 20.50 380.25 
Vancouver vite beet sede: SFO bch 





*Canadian government quality premium not included. 





SOUTHERN RECEIPTS 
Receipts of livestock at six packing plant stockyar 


located in Albany, 


Week ended May 23 
Week previous (six days) 
Corresponding week last year 





Moultrie, Thomasville, Tifton, 
Dothan, Ala.; and Jacksonville, Fla., week ended May 9% 


Cattle Calves i 
1,500 850 16 
1,947 969 16 
2,623 1,137 18 





LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT ST. JOSEPH 
Livestock prices at St. 
Joseph on Tuesday, May 26 
were as follows: 


CATTLE: Cwt. 
Steer, choice ...... om. es boy 00 
Steers, good ...... @ 27.50 
Heifers, gd. & ch.. 4 :00@28.25 
Cows, util. & com’l. 18 75@21.00 
Cows, can. & cut... 15.50@18.50 
Bulls, util. & com’l. 20. 50@22.75 

VEALERS: 

Good & choice . 29.00@32.00 
Calves, gd. & ch, .. 25.00@28.00 

BARROWS & GILTS: 

U.S. No. 1, 180/240. 16. 50@17. » 
U No. 3, 270/300. 





8. 
S. 
U.S. No. 1-2, 180/200 
U.S. No. 1-2, 200/220 16. 50@16. 5 
U.S. No. 1- 2) 220/240 16.50@16.75 
U.S. No. 2-3, 200/240 15.75@16.00 
U.S. No. 2-3, 240/270 15.50@16.00 
U.S. No, 2-3, 270/300 15.00@15.50 
U.S. No. 1-3, 180/240 16.00@16.50 
U.S. No, 1-3, 240/270 15.75@16.25 
SOWS, U.S. No. 1-3: 
270/400 lbs, ....... 13.50@14.50 
400/550 Ibs. ....... 12.00@13.50 
LAMBS 
Springs, ch. & pr. .. 25.00@25.50 
Springs, gd. & ch.. 23.00@24.50 


LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT LOUISVILLE 
Livestock prices at Lou 


ville on Tuesday, May 3 
were as follows: 


CATTLE: 4 
Steers, choice ..... $28.00@2 
Steers, good ...... 26.00@21! 
Heifers, choice .... 27.00@ 
Heifers, good ..... 


26.00@21. 
Cows, util. & com’l. 18.00@2 
Cows, can. & cut... 16.00@ 


Bulls, util. & com’l, 22.50@2 
VEALERS: 

Choice & prime 33.00@34! 

Good & choice ..... 29.00@32! 

Calves, gd. & ch... 25.00@2 


BARROWS & GILTS: 
U.S. No. 1-3, 180/240 17. on@iil 
U.S. No. 2-8, marae 16.25@11 
U.S. No. 2-3, 270/330 None qi 


SOWS, U.S. No. 1-3: 


350/500 lbs. ...... 12.25@1 
500/600 lbs. ...... 11.75@ 
LAMBS: coll 
Springs, ch. & pr. .. 25. 
Springs. gd. & ch. .. 24.00@%) 
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SLAUGHTER 
REPORTS 


1 reports to the NATION- 
Spee OVISIONER showing the 
umber of livestock slaughtered at 
centers for the week ended 
y 23, 1959, compared: 





orted } 







Sheep 





































CATTLE 

Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week 

May 23. week 1958 
cago! 20.925 22,901 21,629 
nica t yi. 1.175 12'811 _9°770 
Dmaha*t ... 17,897 31,020 25,625 
8. *Yardsi 15/200 15,468 5,800 
{. Josepht. 12,795 10,215 
jioux Cityk, 14,476 14/253 13.295 
Wichita*t . 2727 2,920 2,688 


¥. York, Bost., 























| Jer. Cityt 1i, 608 11,745 12,743 

Dkla. City*t 31698 3,650 5,708 

incinnati§.. 3,101 3,485 3,344 

Denvert ... 9,949 10,468 11,273 

ole Pault .. 14,079 13,016 16,179 

vemMilwaukeet. 4,605 4,957 4,687 
Totals ...126,035 158,989 142,906 

HOGS 

hicagot ... 31,787 31,538 25,237 
Kan. Cityt . 15,889 17,016 15,554 
Dmaha*t ... 42,981 43,755 38,764 
¥. §. Yardst 58,544 62,991 29,606 
t. Josepht. 25,081 18,882 
pioux Cityt. 39, $42 38,045 26,574 
Wichita*t . 10,945 10,238 12,236 

, San Jem’. York, Bost., 

: Jer. Cityt 42,435 46,806 51,460 
Dkla, City*t 9,803 9,541 8,709 
incinnati§.. 9,977 12,423 9,788 
Denvert ... 8,825 9,142 7,928 
st. Pault .. 30,542 wie 26,989 
filwaukeet. 4,110 4,604 4,165 

arkets jg Totals _ 805,180 340,746 275,832 

red wit SHEEP 
hicagot 1,765 2,058 1,050 
Kan, Cityt . 6,447 7,744 9,234 
Dmaha*t Sek. ee. See. toe 

§. Yardst 2,390 abate 827 
t. Jose pht. sche AMMIB: «672 
joux Cityt. haga 2,056 2,060 
Wichita*t Lae direk 4,826 
York, Bost., 

5.25 Jer. Cityt 34, 320 36,420 36,362 
ems Bkla. City*t 2,913 2,221 5,91 
ois incinnati§.. "392 456 553 

0.70 Denvert ... 12,417 16,318 8,453 

oid Bt. Pault .. 1,830 2,632 1,978 

9.00 ilwaukeet . 291 177 3 

Totals ... 72,401 92,062 86,047 
*Cattle and calves. 
+Federally inspected slaughter, 


including directs. 

{Stockyards sales for local slaugh- 
er. §Stockyards receipts for local 
laughter, including directs. 


LIVESTOCK PRICES 
ron, AT INDIANAPOLIS 


May 2i§ Livestock prices at Indi- 
5 napolis on Tuesday, May 
ia™e0 were as follows: 

ets: 
Steers; ‘choice 


tockyari 


Cwt. 
wivie-aer $27.50@28.50 
Steers,;-good ...... 26.00@ 27.50 
Heifers, gd. & ch.. 25.00@28.00 
Cows,-gtil. & com’l. 18.50@21.50 
Cows, tan. & cut... 17.00@19.50 
Bulls, util. & com’). Rip 25.00 
Bulls. cutter 1.00@23.00 


VEALERS: tte 


Good & prime..... 3 
Util, & stand. .... 22.00@25.00 


BARROWS r GILTS: 


U.S. 1, 200/220. None qtd. 
No. 3, 200/220. 16. eaite 50 
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’ 200/220 16.75@17.25 
16.50@17.25 

. 1-3; 240/270 15.75@ 16.35 

OWS, U.S. No. 1-3: 

270/330 1b 

330, % 


17.25@11: 
16.25@11 
0 None qi 
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14.00@15.00 
13.25@14.25 
12.25@13.25 








25.00@2 


Spring 
31 00@SME Old gs, gd. & pr. 24.00@26.00 


crop. gd. & ch. 20.00@22.00 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Supplies of livestock at the Chi- 
cago Union Stockyards for current 
and comparative periods: 


RECEIPTS 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
May 21. 1,616 42 14,833 935 
May 22. 609 23 8,817 542 
May 23. 111 23 905 TP 
May 25.26,732 132 9,491 3,175 
May 26. 3,500 100 10,500 500 
May 27. 7,000 100 13,500 1,000 
*Week so 
far ..39,332 332 33,491 4,675 
Wk. ago.41,154 163 35,086 5,518 
Yr. ago.43, ‘588 596 32,475 


4,097 
*Including 136 cattle, 4, 323 hogs 
and 885 sheep direct to packers. 


SHIPMENTS 

May 21. 4,084 15 3,543 952 
May 22. 958 57 3,759 398 
May 23. 132 és 244 wpe 
May 25. 6,501 --. 8,086 686 
May 26. 4,000 «+. 2,500 300 
May 27. 5,000 -.+ 8,000 200 
Week so 

far ..15,501 ... 8,556 1,286 
Wk. ago.17,821 76 9,249 1,617 
Yr. ago.17,284 112 8,114 1,057 


LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS 
Receipts at 12 markets 
for the week ended Friday, 


May 22, with comparisons: 
Cattle Hogs Sheep 

Week to 

date 212,900 317,300 92,500 

Previous 

week 219,500 334,400 97,100 

Same wk, 

1958 208,300 285,900 103,200 


PACIFIC COAST LIVESTOCK 

Receipts at leading Pacific Coast 
markets, week ended May 22: 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 

Los Ang...4,250 525 1,125 250 

N. P’tland.1,650 375 2,000 2,500 

Stockton .2,100 525 825 1,725 


CANADIAN KILL 
Inspected slaughter of 
livestock in Canada for the 
week ended May 16: 




















CATTLE 
Wee! Same 
ended week 
May 16 1958 
Western Canade.. 16,937 15,472 
Eastern Canada.. 16,986 19,570 
po ere ee 33,923 35,042 
HOGS 
Western Canada.. 79,172 55,566 
Eastern Canada.. 81,884 51,912 
TORE. sca cde 161,056 107,478 
~— Ba carcasses 
raeewa ed 171,335 116,253 
; SHEEP 
Western Canada.. 2,770 1,839 
Eastern Canada.. 2,161 2,801 
SOS fy sg udee -4,931 4,640 


LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT SIOUX CITY 
Livestock prices at Sioux 
City on Tuesday, May 26 
were as follows: 


CATTLE: Cwt. 
Steer, prime ........ None qtd. 
Steers, choice ..... $27.25@29.00 
Steers OS RAR 25,.00@ 
Heifers, choice - 26.75@28. 
Heifers, good ...... 24.50@26.59 
Cows, util. & com’l. 19.00@21 


Cows, can, & cut. 

Bulls, util. & com’l. 

Bulls, cutter 
BARROWS & GILTS: 
No. 


22.00@24.00 
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330/400 Ibs. ........ 

400/550 Ibs. ........ 11, 113. 0 
sa 

Springs, good ...... 23.50@24.75 

old crop. gd. & ch. 20.50@22.00 


1959 











LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS 





Livestock prices at five western markets on Tuesday, 
May 26 were reported by the Agricultural Marketing 
Service, Livestock Division, as follows: 


N.S. Yds. Chicago Kansas City Omaha 
HOGS 
BARROWS & GILTS: 
U.S. No. 1: 
180-200 A ..$16.75-17.25 $16.50-17.75 None qtd. None qtd. 
200-220 B .. 16.75-17.25 17.25-17.75 None qtd. None qtd. 
220-240 C .. Noneqtd. 16.65-17.50 None qtd. None qtd. 
U.S. No. 2: 
180-200 D .. Noneqtd. 16.60-17.50 None qtd. None qtd. 
200-220 E .. Noneqtd. 17.00-17.50 None qtd. None qtd. 
220-240 F .. Noneqtd. 16.50-17.25 None qtd. None qtd. 
240-270 G .. None qtd. 16.10-16.50 None qtd. None qtd. 
U.S. No. 3: 
200-220 H .. 16.25-16.60 16.50-16.75 None qtd. None qtd. 
220-240 J .. 15.50-16.25 16.00-16.65 None qtd. None qtd. 
240-270 K .. 15.25-16.25 15.65-16.15 None qtd. None qtd. 
270-300 L .. 14.75-15.50 15.00-15.75 $15.00-15.75 None qtd. 
_ U.S. No. 1-2: ie 28 : 
180-200 M_.. 16.75-17.25” 16.50-17.50 None qtd. 16.50-17.00 
200-220 N .. 16.75-17.25 17.10-17.50 16.50-16.75 16.50-17.00 
220-240 P .. 16.25-17.25 16.50-17.25 16.50-16.75 16.50-17.00 
U.S. No. 2-3: 
200-220 Q .. 16.25-16.75 16.75-17.15 16.00-16.25 16.00-16.50 
220-240 R .. 15.75-16.75 16.25-17.00 16.00-16.25 15.50-16.25 
240-270 S .. 15.25-16.25 15.85-16.35 15.75-16.00 15.00-16.00 
270-300 T .. 14.75-15.50 15.00-16.00 None qtd. 14.50-15.50 
U.S. No. 1-2-3: 
180-200 V .. 16.25-16.75 16.25-17.25 15.75-16.35 15.50-16.75 
200-220 W .. 16.25-16.75 17.00-17.25 16.00-16.50 16.00-17.00 
220-240 Y .. 15.75-16.75 16.50-17.15 16.00-16.50 16.00-17.00 
240-270 Z .. 15.25-16.50 16.00-16.50 16.00-16.25 15.25-16.50 
SOWS: 
U.S. No. 1-2-3: 
180-270 HB. 14.25-14.50 None qtd. Noneqtd. None qtd. 
270-330 HD. 14.25-14.50 14.00-14.75 13.50-14.50 13.75-14.75 
330-400 HF. 12.50-14.25 13.00-14.00 13.00-14.00 13.00-14.25 
400-550 HG. 11.75-13.00 11.75-13.25 12.00-13.25 12.00-13.25 
SLAUGHTER CATTLE & CALVES: 
STEERS: 
Prime: 
700- 900 lbs. None qtd. 30.50-32.50 None qtd, None qtd. 
900-1100 Ibs. None qtd. 30.50-32.50 None qtd. None qtd. 
1100-1300 Ibs. None qtd. 31.00-33.00 None qtd. None qtd. 
1300-1500 Ibs. None qtd. 30.75-32.50 None qtd. None qtd. 
Choice: 
700- 900 lbs. 27.75-30.25 27.50-30.25 27.50-29.00 27.00-29.50 
900-1100 Ibs. 28.00-30.50 27.75-30.50 27.50-29.00 27.00-29.50 
1100-1300 Ibs. 28.25-30.50 27.50-31.00 27.50-29.00 27.00-29.50 
1300-1500 Ibs. 28.00-30.00 27.50-31.00 27.00-28.50 27.00-29.00 
Good: 
700- 900 Ibs. 26.50-28.25 25.75-27.75 25.00-27.00 24.50-27.00 
900-1100 Ibs. 26.50-28.25 25.75-27.75 25.00-27.00 24.50-27.00 
1100-1300 Ibs. 26.50-28.25 25.75-27.50 25.00-27.00 24.50-27.00 
Standard, 
all wts. .. 24.25-26.50 24.00-25.75 22.50-25.00 23.00-24.75 
Utility, 
all wts. .. 20.00-24.25 22.50-24.00 20.00-22.50 21.00-23.00 
HEIFERS: 
Choice: 
600- 800 Ibs. 27.25-29.00 27.50-29.25 27.00-29.00 27.00-29.25 
800-1000 lbs. 27.00-29.00 27.50-29.25 27.00-28.65 27.00-29.25 
Good: 
500- 700 Ibs. 26.25-27.25 25.50-27.50 25.00-27.00 24.25-27.00 
700- 900 Ibs. 25.75-27.25 25.50-27.50 25.00-27.00 24.25-27.00 
Standard, 
all wts. .. 23.50-26.25 23.50-25.50 22.50-25.00 23.00-24.00 
Utility, 
all wts. .. 19.00-23.50 21.00-23.50 20.00-22. 21.00-23.00 
COWS: 
Commercial, 
all wts. .. 20.00-21.50 21.00-22.00 20.00-21.50 20.00-21.00 
Utility, 
all wts. .. 19.00-20.50 19.00-21.00 19.00-20.00 18.25-20.00 
Can. & cut., 
all wts. .. 15.00-19.50 16.50-19.75 15.00-19.00 16.00-18.25 
BULLS (Yris. Excl.), All Weights: 
Commercial. . 22.00-24.00 24.50-25.25 21.50-22.50 22.50-24.00 
Utility + 20.50-22.00 22.50-24.50 20.50-22.00 21.00-23.50 
Cutter ..... 17.00-21.00 21.00-22.50 19.50-21.00 19.50-21.00 
VEALERS, All Weights: 
Ch. & pr... 29.00-33.00 None qtd. 34.00 only None qtd. 
Stand. & gd. 21.00-20.00 25.00-35.00 25.00-33.00 20.00-28.00 
CALVES (500 Lbs. Down): 
Choice ..... 24.00-31.00 None qtd.  26.00-30.00 None qtd. 
Stand. & gd. 22.00-25.00 None qtd. 22.00-26.00 None qtd. 
SHEEP & LAMBS: 
LAMBS (Springs): 
Choice ..... 24.00-25.25 26.00-26.50 24.50-25.50 24.50-25.75 
CO as See 21.50-24.25 25.00-26.00 22.50-24.50 23.25-24.75 
LAMBS (105 Lbs. Down) (Shorn): 
Choice . 21.00-22.00 23.00-23.50 None qtd. 21.25-22.25 
CS. ee 19.00-21.00 22.00-23.00 22.00-23.00 20.00-21.50 
EWES (Shorn): : 
Gd. & ch... 5.00- 6.00 6.00- 7.00 4.00- 5.00 4.50- 5.50 
Cull & util.. 3.00- 5.00 5.50 6.50 3.00- 4.00 2.00- 4.50 


St. Paul 


None qtd. 
$16.50-17.00 
16.50-17.00 


16.50-17.00 
16.50-17.00 
16.50-17.00 
16.00-17.00 


None qtd. 
None qtd. 
None qtd. 
None qtd. 


16.00-17.00 
16.50-17.00 
16.50-17.00 


15.75-16.25 
15.50-16.25 
15.25-16.00 
14,50-15.25 


15.50-16.25 
15.75-16.25 
15.50-16.25 
None qtd. 


None qtd. 

14.50-15.00 
12.75-14.50 
11.75-13.50 


None qtd. 
None qtd. 
None gtd. 
None qtd. 


27.00-29.50 
27.00-29.50 
27.00-29.50 
26.50-29.00 
25.50-27.00 
25.50-27.00 
25.00-27.00 
23.00-25.50 


21.00-23.00 


27.00-29.50 
27.00-29.00 


25.00-27.00 
25.00-27.00 


22.50-25.00 
21.00-22.50 


19.50-21.00 
18.50-19.59 
16.00-18.50 
21.00-22.00 


21.00-23.50 
21.00-23.00 


31.00-33.00 
26.00-31.00 


27.00-29.00 
24.00-27.00 


25.00-26. 
24.00-25 
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PLASTIC ARM GUARDS 





SAFE « SANITARY e WASHABLE 
Order in sizes: Small, Medium, Large, 
Extra Large. Transportation extra for 
foreign and domestic shipments. 
COMEEE SEINE NINS co. 


910 WASHINGTON ST. e CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 








< OUR 78 


CHICAGO - 
BUENOS AIRES + SYDNEY 


NEW YORK - 


ih YER a 


eee RTH. LEVI & CO., INC; 
“THE CASING HOUSE” 195 


LONDON 
WELLINGTON « ZURICH 











Provisioner Binde 


eee to save space. 
really holds copies tightly in 


Binders hold 26 issues each. 
name. 


THE 





. 


15 West Huron Street 


TS... 


Keep your copies neatly in one place, 
handy for quick reference. 


Rigid, stand-up binders constructed for long life. Compact as 


ugged leather-texture finish. Easy locking mechanism that 


place. 
Gold stamped with publication 


Each $3.85 post paid 


NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
Chicago 10, Illinois 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


pope | ey solid. Minimum 20 words, 
$5.00; additional words, ae “Posi- 


tion Wanted,” ; minimum 20 
words, $3.50: oDsencl we words, 20c each. 


Count address or box numbers as 8 
words. Headlin Listing 


vertisements, 
$11.00 per inch. 


ad- 
Displayed . 


y extra. 


75c per line. 


Unless Specificall: 
Advertisements 


Instructed Otherwise, All 
ill Be Inserted Over a Blind Box Number 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
PLEASE 


REMIT WITH ORDER 





POSITION WANTED 


POSITION WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





I HAVE: Youth, energy, ability and desire to do 
an outstanding job for: packer, renderer, or re- 
finer of edible or inedible fats and oils. 4% years’ 
experience superintending these operations for out- 
standing midwest packer. 3% years’ college plus 
management training, Will relocate. W-169, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron S&t., 
Chicago 10, Ill. 





MANAGER or GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT 
Thorough knowledge of all phases of plant op- 
eration. Know sausage, modern curing, processing, 
packaging, costs, yields, employee relations, new 
se gid development and plant layout. Have 
good ord and references. W-196, THE NA- 
TIONAL “PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chi- 
eago 10, Ill. 


PLANT MANAGER or ASSISTANT: Beef kill, 

personnel, buying and livestock management. 30 

years’ experience with large western beef pack- 

ers. Available any time. Might consider a foreign 

eae W-222, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
5 W. Huron 8t., Chicago 10, Ill. 








WANTED: Chance at earned partnership some- 
where in the southeast, If you would consider such 
affiliation on trial basis, don’t pass this up. Have 
excellent foundation for support of such p 


MANAGEMENT 

Aggressive young man with excellent reputation 
in the industry, now employed in general manage- 
ment, solicits opportunity for future with live 
wire organization. Well rounded experience in all 
phases of sausage and smoked meats manufacture, 
hotel supply and portion cantrol operations, Prime 
ability in general. management, raw material pro- 
curement, purchasing, product control and de- 
velopment, automated (I.B.M.) costs and ac- 
counting, finance, personnel and labor negotiation. 
Exceptional experience in automated packaging 
systems. Complete understanding of all production. 
CAN WE HELP EACH OTHER? W-237, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron S8t., 
Chicago 16, Ill 


SALES MANAGER 
YOUNG MAN: Substantially experienced in di- 
recting car route, service truck and cooler sales 
averaging 600,000 lbs. weekly, 40% processed 
meats, 60% rail stock, seeks increased responsi- 
bility with aggressive concern. Will relocate. 
W-235, THE NATIONAL PROV - semanas 527 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. 





SAUSAGE SUPERINTENDENT 
Experienced man age 30 to 45, capable of mar 
aging formulation, cost and production of sat 
sage department for midwest packer, Industria 
engineering or food technology background helpful. 
Salary $15,000 to $20,000. Write to Box W-2l) 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Hur 
St., Chicago 10, Il. 





PROVISION SALESMAN 


Additional sales help needed in our provision de 
partment because we have increased our 
operation 40%. Give age and experience in im 
letter. Brokers need not apply. W-213, THE NA 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Obi 
eago 10, Ill. 





GENERAL PRODUCTION SUPERINTENDEN! 
Wanted for packinghouse full line operation 
Medium sized plant with federal inspection locate 
in northern Ohio, Prefer man with some it 
dustrial engineering background and some form! 
education. W-229, THE NATIONAL PROV 
SIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





HELP WANTED 





W-208, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. 
Huron §8t., Chicago 10, Ill. 


CATTLE, CALF and HOG BUYER: 15 years’ ex- 
perience. Federal inspected plants. Married, 48 
years old. Know grading, yields. W-223, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron &t., 
Chicago 10, I11. 


BEEF KILL FOREMAN 
Large or medium sized plant. Best references. Can 
handle men and perform any job. W-224, B 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron §&t., 
Chicago 10, Ill. 











HELP WANTED: Man to take charge of ren- 
dering department. Will be working foreman, 
slaughtering 500 to 700 cattle a week, plus small 
local pick-up. Grow with organization, W-216, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 527° Madison 
Ave., New York 22, . A 


SAUSAGE FOREMAN 
WORKING ASSISTANT: To superintendent, Must 
be familiar with all sausage making, smoking and 
8.P. operations. 
SLOTKOWSKI SAUSAGE CO. 
2021 W. 18th St. Chicago 8, Ill. 








SALESMAN: Thoroughly experienced, complete 
line heavy institutional also wholesale experience, 
desires connection with progressive outfit. W-207, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 527 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


48 





HAM CANNING FOREMAN: Wanted by central 
a packer. Must know processing, 
yields, Good salary. W-231, THE NA- 
TIONAL. PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chi- 
cago 10, 


WHOLESALE MEAT COMPANY: Midwest aret 
needs a man. familiar with beef cutting, fabric 
tion, sales and production, This is a good pe 
nent opportunity for the right man. <a bleate i 
ward your qualifications to Box W-230, TH 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron § 
Chicago, Ill. 





MEAT BROKER: Have opening for fast cap 

beef man and pork man. Producers will have W 
limited opportunity with incentive plan. Excellet! 
working conditions. First letter must have com 
plete background. Replies will be treated 

strictest confidence. W-238, THE NATIONAl 
PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill 


SAUSAGE MAKER FOREMAN 
Working foreman for sausage manufacturer 
meat processing plant. Must know quality 
cost control, Knowledge of portion control 
for hotels and restaurants desirable. PERV 
aa CO. 3612 W. Roosevelt Road, Chicas? 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





HELP WANTED 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





CATTLE BUYER 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY: For experienced 
eattle buyer. Progressive, mid-western packer of- 
fers good salary, unusual bonus and other fringe 
benefits. Must be experienced at farm and auc- 
tion buying, familiar a ain yields on: all grades 
of cattle. Send full details in strict confidence 
to Box W-201, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
15 W. Huron ‘St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





SALES MANAGER 


Experienced in selling meat curing compounds, 
to set up and supervise sales organization for 
old established company but new in this field. 
Territory—east coast. Write, giving age, experi- 
ence and salary you expect to earn. Answers 
treated confidentially. Reply to Box W-228, 
THE NATIONAL — 527 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. 





SALESMEN: New York metropolitan area. Sales 

minded men to be trained in our company for 
responsible positions. Only those interested in 
working and learning need apply. Age 25 to 35. 
Some knowledge of wholesale or retail meat in- 
dustry helpful. Write giving full details of past 
experience and salary expectations to Box W-226, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron 
St., Chicago 10, Il. 





EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY: For a qualified 
foreman for restaurant and hotel meat supply 
house in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Must be able to 
figure costs. Must also have knowledge in portion 
control cuts and also be able to handle employees. 
Please state qualifications. Answers will be con- 
sidered strictly confidential, W-225, THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., - Chi- 
cago 10, Ill. 





ENGINEER: For medium sized pork processing 
plant located in central Pennsylvania. Must be 
experienced in ammonia refrigeration and a good 
all around maintenance man. Send full details, 
including salary expected to Box W-227, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron S&t., 
Chicago 10, Ill. 





SAUSAGE MAKER: Thoroughly experienced man 
to assist head of busy sausage department of 
progressive mid-western packer. We offer an un- 
usual opportunity for a lifetime career with ex- 
cellent salary and fringe benefits. Reply in full 
confidence to Box W-203, THE NATIONAL 


4 PRO- 
VISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


PLANTS FOR SALE 


SMALL MEAT PACKING PLANT : 
Located in central Ohio. Killing beef, hogs, lambs 
and, calves, Good refrigeration. Building in ex- 
cellent condition. Constructed of brick and con- 
crete. Low insurance rate. Ample supply of live 
stock available close by. Located in rich agricul- 
tural community, In fast growing city of 12,000. 
Reason for selling—old age and sickness. Extra 
land available for expansion, Private railroad 
siding. FS-241, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
15 W. Huron ‘St. Chicago 10, Il. 








ANDERSON EXPELLERS 
FRENCH SCREW PRESSES 
* All Models, Rebuilt, Guaranteed * 
We Lease Expellers 
PITTOCK & ASSOCIATES, Glen Riddle, Penna. 





One BOSS grate hog machine—75 hogs an hour, 
including 4 x 10 scalding tubs and 5 x 7 
gambreling table. This machine is in _ perfect 
condition. Can be seen in operation at any time. 
Only selling because we are buying a larger ma- 
chine, Spare parts are also available. Can be bought 
very reasonable. Star Provision Co., N. 16th 
St., Birmingham, Ala, Phone Fa 2-4741. 





THE FOLLOWING EQUIPMENT IS IN PERFECT 
CONDITION AND WILL BE SOLD CHEAP 
1—U.S. Model 170G Bacon slicer with conveyor 
1—1957 GMC truck, 16 ft. refrigerated body, with 

mechanical refrigeration. 
1—100 Ib. Smith silent cutter 
1—Stainless steel stuffing table 
HARRISON BROTHERS 
1207 Almond St. Williamsport, Pa. 





FOR SALE: 2-—500 ton Southwark hydraulic lard 
presses with cages—like new. 1—150 H.P. water 
tube Pag 150# w.p. with oil burner. York 
6% 6% ammonia compressor. H. LOEB & 
SON, * 4643 Lancaster Ave., Philadelphia 31, Pa. 





MEAT SAW: Jones Superior #54, 36”, 5 H.P. 
Moving table, right hand. Reconditioned. $800.00 
EMERALD MACHINE SHOP, Phone WA 4-3770, 
Chicago, Il. 


PLANTS FOR RENT 








WILL LEASE: To responsible party, modern fully 
equipped meat plant. Located in the midwest. 
Doing good volume with hotel and restaurant 
trade. FL-242, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Il. 





BOLOGNA KITCHEN: Completely equipped. Ideal 
for piokeate or Pastrami manufacturing. Call 
VA 1-1040, Brooklyn, New York. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


BEEF SHIPPERS 
CAR ROUTE ORGANIZATION: Requires dressed 
beef. Reputable concern will purchase car-load 
lots for warehouse delivery. Year-round business 
at premium prices for qualified shipper. W-243, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 527 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, Typ 











PACKING HOUSE: In largest cattle auction area 
of southwest, formerly federally inspected. 75 
cattle, 100 hogs per day. Feed lots for 2,000 
cattle: Own railroad spur. Two cooker rendering 
plant is the only one which picks up deads in 
100 mile radius. Owner retiring. Will finance to 
right party. FS-240, THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


FEDERALLY INSPECTED: Beef killing plant. 
Highly efficient, modern, 500 cattle per week 
capacity, within 250 miles from Chicago. In- 
quiries invited from interested parties. FS-239, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron 
St., Chicago 10, Ill. 








OPPORTUNITY — PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
WHOLESALE MEAT COOLER: Brand new. 40 x 
60. Separate freezer 13 x 18. Rails will hold 
100 cattle. Can fix for more, Real opportunity 
for right party. FS-232, THE NATIONAI PRO- 
VISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





PACKINGHOUSE FOR SALE: Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, Including land and building, refrigera- 
tion system and heating system still intact. Con- 


tact Post Office Box # 6760, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania,. 





FOR SALE or LEASE: Modern, fully equipped 
Packing plant for rent with option to buy. Good 
location in central Wisconsin. TUPTLE REAL 
ESTATE, Adams, Wisconsin. 





FOR SALE: SMALL, NEWLY BUILT, FED- 
ERALLY INSPECTED PLANT, 50 MILES FROM 
NEW CITY, FS-234, THE NATIONAL 


RE 
rg a 527 Madison Ave., New York 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


USDA LABEL APPROVALS 
EXPEDITED ONE DAY 
$5.00 each, wire. Phone, $6.50 


JAMES V. nego 
412 Albee Bldg. ashington 5, D. C. 
Phone REpublic Wrage 








DISTRIBUTORS WANTED: Ideal line for hotel 
and restaurant meat supply companies. Brick style 
or canned Chile Con Carne, also sliced beef with 
barbecue sauce. High quality products. Fully 
guaranteed, Fifty years in St. Louis area. 
ODGE’S CHILE COMPANY, 2310 Sidney St., 
St. Louis 4, Missouri. 


HOG e CATTLE « SHEEP 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 
ANIMAL GLANDS 


Selling Agent ® Order Buyer 
Broker © Counsellor ® Exporter © Importer 





407 SO. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 5, ILL. 





BARLIANT'S 


WEEKLY SPECIALS 


NOW IN PROGRESS 
COMPLETE PLANT 
LIQUIDATION SALE! 


All Equipment & Machinery from 
FRIED t REINEMAN PACKING co. 


2100 E 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Arrange to inspect the many fine items still 
available—all reduced in price for quick re- 
moval. Representative on premises, or con- 
tact Barliant & Company for details. 


We list below some of our current offerings for 
sale of machinery and equipment available for 
prompt shipments at prices quoted F.O.B. ship- 
Ping points. 

Current General Offerings 
Sunenge & Bacon 
2059—BACON SKINNER: Townsend #52-A, recently 
completely reconditioned, stainless steel $55.00 














lent condition . 
199%6—LUNCHEON MEAT SLICER: Anco £832, with 
ane ling conveyor 2,450.00 

—FROZEN MEAT PRESS: Lebo, with Ly dia. 
ee square dies, like new ... 3,975.00 
9907—FROZEN MEAT SLICER: GMC mdi. 5-16 de- 
luxe model, id a scases: steel, 3 HP. motor, ex- 

cellent conditi ..§2, 875. 

2041—SAUSAGE COOKING CABINET: stainless steel, 
double compartment OA. 15’ x II’ x 8’ high, with 
sprayers, stainless steel double doors. .00 
2079—STUFFER: Buffalo 100% cap. _ exceptionally 
fine condition ; $ 00 

1765—STUFFER: Boss 600 
recently reconditioned 

2090—STUFFER: Globe 2004 cap., 
air piping Sere 

1997—STUFFER: “Randall. “100#, w/valves.. J 
200i—GRIN : Anco, stainless steel hopper, St. 
Louis cay bowl, oh” plates, 40 HP. motor, 
silent chain drive _$900.00 
1724—GRINDER: Buffalo #66-B, 25. “HP. a, 
silent chain drive _.. $725.00 

1610—MIXER: Buffalo #5, “stainless shell, ie fe. 


h_ valves, 


nw 1,395. 
with valves & 
$7: 


capacity, 15 HP. motor un y 
1841—MIXER: Boss 16, 400 | HP... $625.00 
2000—FAMCO LINKER: say oF ner, V4 HP. mtr., 

for 33%” link $l, 150.00 
0 PATTYMAAKERS? (2) “Hollymatic Super mdi. 
#54. Latest style, A-| condition .... ea. $650.00 
2003—SLICER: we S. #170-G, with 4’ long Neo- 
prene conveyo $625.00 
204e—TY-LINKER TABLE TRUCK: stainless steel tilt 

top, like ne 150.00 
2045 ROCKFORD FILLER: mdi. C, will fill 4 oz. 

to 6 Ibs. .00 
2002—COOK TANK: 52 x 59 x 26i/,” ; ‘stainless steel, 

jacketed bottom, overflow drain & 2” bottom 

drain, 12” leas. with controls -sunen-$450.00 
2058—PICKLE PUMP: Griffiths Bia Boy .. $165.00 
2049—HAM MOLDS: (250) Globe Hoy, stainless steel, 

with covers & springs. Specially priced, ea. $11.00 

(50) #2112, 11% x 6” x 514” deep. 

(175) #109, 12” x 454” x 51/4,” deep. 

(25) #108, 11” x 54” x 514” deep. 
1804—HAM MOLDS: (74) Adelmann, stainless steel, 

with covers . a ea. $12.75 

(26) 0-2-S-E, 12” x “G5” x 4%" deep 

12” x 5I,” x 514,” deep. 
) re x 644" x 51” deep. 

1760—LOAF PANS: “ey! ,Zlobe Hoy a Ss. stain- 

less steel, 10” x 5” x 4” deep .. a. $1.95 


pi et & Lard 
2087—EXPELLER: Anderson "Red Lion'', factory re- 
built, excellent condition $4,400.00 
2050—HYDRAULIC PRESS: or Oil, 300 ton, re- 
cently factory overhauled, w/steam pump.. $2,959.00 
1933—COOKERS: (2) Dupps 4x 10’ jacketed a 
20 HP. motor, Herringbone drives __ea. $2,500. 
2088—COOKER: 5’ x v. arise ie flat heads, 14 
HP. motor & drive pee 
1988—FILTER PRESS: ‘Sperry "7-36" type 'H. D., 
hydraulic closing, open delivery .Bids requested 
20897—HAMMERMILL: Stedman type A, -single roll, 
model C, 32” x 27” opening, 15 HP. 00 
1149—BONE GRINDER: 2" x 14” opening, io HP. 
motor, V-belt drive $750.00 
1531--CONTINUOUS HASHED OFFAL WASHER 
DER: 36” dia. x 10’ long, w/mtr. _..$575.00 


All items subject to prior sale and confirmation 
e New, Used & Rebuilt Equipment 
e Liquidators and Appraisers 
WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS 
1631 S. — a 16, Hl. 


BARLIANT & ©. 








5 yan NSO, 
& | 


WARNER JENKINSON MFG., CO. 
2526 Baldwin St. « St. Lovis 6, Mo. 


West Coast: 2515 Southwest Drive, Los Angeles 43, Calif. 





























Yourself! 


No, the "do it yourself" idea isn't at all new! 
Take purchasing. You do it yourself or it doesn't 
get done. But there's a kit to make it lots easier 
for you . . . The PURCHASING GUIDE for 
the Meat Industry. 


The manufacturer's salesman can't park in your 
office all the time. His catalog frequently can't 
be found. And, the manufacturer's advertising 
usually doesn't tell you the specifications and 
details of the product you want to buy. But, 
the GUIDE can, and does! 


You want information in one place, up-to-date, 
classified as to how you use the product. You 
want dependable and detailed information. This 
is just what the GUIDE gives you. 


Surveys tell us you use the GUIDE more than 
any other source of product information. We 
hope you will tell the manufacturer how handy 
you find the Purchasing Guide — when you call 
his salesman, or when you mail your order. 





PURCHASING GUIDE 
FOR THE MEAT INDUSTRY 


158 WEST HURON ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
Telephone: WHitehall 4-3380 
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ADVERTISER 


in this issue of THE NATIONAL Provisio} 





Air-Way Pump & Equipment Company ........ 
Allbright-Nell Co., The 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc. ............., q 


Barliant and Company ......0.0050.00c000e cee 


s 


Borax: Carton Corp... 05. oe ea j 


Cannon & Son, Inc., H. P. ieee esiveu é 
Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Company, The 


Dow Chemical Company, The 
Dupps Company, The 


Everhot Manufacturing Company 
First Spice Mixing Company, Inc. .............., r 


Globe Company, The 
Griffith Laboratories, Inc., The 


Hess-Line Company 
Hygrade Food Products Corporation 


Koch. Equipsient.Co. : .. oo. so i ites ae F 


Le Fiell Company 30 
Levi and Company, Inc., Berth. ................ 


Mayer & Sons Co., Inc., H. J. ..............009m ) 


Meat Packers Equipment Co. ................65 


Pioneer Manufacturing & Distributing Co. ....... 43 
Preservaline Manufacturing Company 
Pure Carbonic Company 


Ot: Siler 6. Soci Ge wskk as eee at 
Sanfax Company, The 
Smith’s Sons Co., John E. ...............6.. 00mm 4 
Stange: Ca., Wms]. 26665 ocd eee a1 


Tee, Bits oo. oc. cal scene. se ecveesek cee 11,8 


United States Rubber 


Wallerstein Company 
Warner-Jenkinson Manufacturing Company 
Western Buyers 


While every precaution is taken to insure accuracy, we cant 
— os against the possibility of a change or omission @ 
this index. 4 





The firms listed here are in partnership with you. The 
and equipment t manufacture and the service they 
are designed to help you do your work more efficiently, 
economically and to help you make better products which 
can merchandise more bly. Their advertisements 
opportunities to you which you should not overlook. 
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